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The Literary Week. 

Tre India Office continues to add from time to 
time to its collection of pictures associated with the 
Government of India. The latest addition is a large 
portrait of Charles Lamb, who perhaps did more, in his 
own way, to bring the existence of the Old India House 
into general knowledge than all its own dignity and 
reports. The portrait was painted in 1826 by Meyer, a 
pupil of Hoppner, a year after Lamb received his 
pension and vacated his stool. It was purchased from 


Miss Talfourd, whose father, Sir T. N. Talfourd, was 
Lamb’s friend and biographer. 


THE inevitable is bound to happen, and Mr. Kruger has * 


written, or rather dictated, his memoirs. The competition 
amongst publishers for the MS. is said to have been 
great, and Messrs. Lehmann, of Munich, have secured it. 
Messrs. Lehmann propose to publish the volume in Novem- 
ber next simultaneously in several languages. These 
memoirs cannot fail to provide us with an interesting 
document, though we imagine that the history of the 
South African War which De’ Wet is writing will 
surpass it in popularity. For this, too, there is much 
active competition amongst publishers. 


Tue American Book Buyer for August prints an informing 
report of an interview with Mr. Quiller-Couch, in which the 
author of The Ship of Stars says that his completion of 
Stevenson’s St. Ives was ‘‘a thankless task,” and that he 
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regretted ever having undertaken it. Mr. Quiller-Couch 
is further reported to have said: ‘‘ As a matter of fact only 
one chapter was of my own invention. I ought really to 
have changed the whole ending, for I am convinced 
Stevenson abandoned the book simply because he got 
‘stuck.’ ’’ The interview contains the interesting infor- 
mation that Mr. Quiller-Couch is engaged upon a romance 
dealing with a tragedy in connection with ‘a love affair of 
the sister of Charles and John Wesley which has never 
been cleared up.”’ 





Apropos of our recent notes concerning the authorship 
of the Waverley Novels, and in particular of the edition 
printed at Zwickau, a correspondent calls ovr attention 
to the following sentence from Scott’s General Preface 
to the Novels in 1829: ‘It may be mentioned that while 
the paternity of the Novels was from time to time warmly 
disputed in Britain, the foreign booksellers expressed no 
hesitation on the matter, but affixed my name to the whole 
of the Novels, and to some besides to which I had no 
claim.” 





Ix a letter to the Daily Chronicle a “ Publisher” 
complains of the delay which takes place in the noticing 
of books, and says that twenty years ago papers were 
much more prompt. But twenty years ago books, and 
particularly novels, were not poured out in such over- 
whelming numbers as they are to-day. It is quite 
impossible to deal with all the books which come to us, 
but more might be done if publishers would issue books 
regularly all the year round, and not cram the whole 
output into two short seasons. A ‘“‘ Publisher” further 
complains that reviews, particularly those which appear 
in the provincial Press, are ‘“‘ inefficient’’ because they 
fail to give the plot of a novel or a synopsis of the 
contents of a book. But surely a ‘‘ Publisher’’ expects 
too much ; a reviewer does not*set out to be a précis writer 
—he can only indicate and direct. Nor do we think that 
the readers of literary papers and literary pages would 
be at all satisfied with such summaries as a “ Publisher” 
suggests. A review should be interesting in itself, even 
when it condemns a bad book. 


Ir is interesting to note that Mr. Henry Norman’s letter 
to The Times in reference to the new parcel-post service 
with the United States is dated from the offices of the 
World’s Work. Mr. Norman, who was at one time 
assistant editor of the Daily Chronicle, and is now a 
Member of Parliament, retains his deep interest in journal- 
ism. The World’s Work has been established in America 
for some time and is published there by Messrs. Doubleday. 
There is now to be an English issue, on the first number 
of which Mr. Norman is at present busily engaged. 
Although there will be some interchange of articles 
between the two publications, they will be by no means 
identical ; each will be designed for its particular public. 
In England the World’s Work will bear the imprint of 
Mr. Heinemann. 
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The Academy 


A conremporarY prints the following as an item of 
literary interest. It is placed at the top of a column :— 


Miss Marie Corelli, who is spending a fortnight at the 
Tnvereauld Arms, Braemar, expects to leave next week, and 
will travel by way of Pitlochry and Rannoch to Ballachulish, 
where she will join the party on board Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
yacht. 


M. Zora’s next novel Truth will begin as a serial, 
in the autumn, and will come out as a volume early 
next spring. M. Zola states that the plot is far more 
exciting than that of his last story, Laboor. It is based 
on the Dreyfus tragedy, though there is no direct reference 
thereto. M. Zola is very enthusiastic about this tale, 
which is now approaching completion. He has allowed 
Mr. Theodore Stanton, of the New York Critic, to see 
the first rough printer’s proofs of about a quarter of 
the whole. These proofs well illustrate Zola’s manner 
of working. They are an exact reproduction in type 
of the first draft of his manuscript. It is on this 
proof that are made all corrections in style, punctuation, 
&e., all additions or deletions, until the sheets are 
black with pen marks. A fresh proof, containing these 
modifications, is pulled, and is soon returned to the 
winter almost in the state in which it was received. 
‘he larger part of this new novel has already passed 
through this first stage, and the final touches to it are 
being given in Médan, the author’s pretty country home 
near Paris. 


Tur season of the big gooseberry has of late years been 
transformed into the season of the grotesque epitaph and 
the season of the humours of translation. Just now the 
humours of translation are particularly rife, and we must 
add to the collection our own poor trifle, which happens 
to be both an epitaph and a translation. It isculled from 
the church of Ewelme, near Wallingford, that magnificent 
specimen of English Perpendicular, where lie buried 
‘Thomas Chaucer, son of Geoffrey, and’ Thomas’s daughter 
Alice, who contrived to marry first a knight, then an earl, 
and finally a duke. On the tomb of one Charles Eyre, 
in this churchyard, is chiselled a long epitaph said to be 
translated from the Latin and the French. Charles was a 
boy, and the inscription remarks :— 


A. too early fate snatched him out of this life 
When not born quite ten years. 


It continues, later (we cannot quote it in full) : 


Charlie was born 24th January 

1859. Died of typhus fever: © 

And he learned to speak French 
In 7 months, fluently ; 

He possessed a noble mind 
And loved truthfulness : 
Indeed his father, ever 

Abominating GUILT 
Taught him SINCERITY. 

He intended, God willing, when 

He had finished his education 

In France, that he should con- 

Secutively enter universities 

In Germany and Italy; and then, if 

He pleased, should take a de- 

Gree in an English University : 

But alas his father’s hopes : 

Have been suddenly blasted 

ry —" ° . 4 

lhe affliction is as appalling 

As any ever recorded. 

By universal law death 

Is decreed, but the time may 

Be staved by the Intercess- : 

lonary prayer of parents ; 

But here that was wanting. 
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Mr. Oswatp Crawrurn’s Two Masques, which Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall are to publish, are dramas in blank 
verse, interspersed with songs and lyrical pieces. ; 
Crawfurd’s idea, which he sets forth in his preface, is 
that narrative and drama may, with advantage, be kept 
apart in a stage play. 


Messrs. Duckwortn will publish next month the fourth 
volume in their ‘“‘Greenback Library,’’ which is to be a 
book of short stories by Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 
entitled Success. Mr. Cunninghame Graham has recently 
been laid up at Fez in consequence of a rather serious 
riding accident, but it is hoped that he will soon be about 
again. Readers of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s Thirteen 
Stories will look forward with interest to the new volume. 


Tue statement that certain bronzes in Athens are infected 
with a kind of small-pox has perhaps been received more 
seriously than it deserved. All statues in open spaces, 
whether of stone or bronze, are more or less affected by 
impurities in the atmosphere, but fortunately our British 
Museum bronzes have wholly escaped. The curator of 
Greek and Roman antiquities at the Museum is not troubled 
by the news from Athens, nor does he propose to take 
any heroic measures to preserve the statuary in his 
care. Over here at least the careful scraping away of any 
corroded portions seems to prevent further decay. 





Tue current Harper's prints an interesting article on 
** Macaulay’s English,” in which the writer points out the 
enormous care which Macaulay took to perfect the form of 
his own work. ‘Taine, one of the historian’s most out-and- 
out admirers, suggested that he owed much of his accuracy 
and precision to the study of French models. We imagine 
that he went further back than that, to Latin models. 
Certainly there is nothing essentially Gallic in the flow and 
even construction of his rolling sertences. ‘‘ I spent,”’ said 
Macaulay, referring to the History of England, ‘ nineteen 
days working over thirty octavo pages; ’”’ and again, ‘In 
two years from the time I began writing Ishall have more 
than finished “the second part (vols. III. and IV.), then I 
reckon a year for polishing, retouching, and - printing.” 
The writer in Harper’s continues :— 


Few people, however, are aware that after all this toil ; 
after the first four volumes were printed ; after they had been 
received with a welcome more enthusiastic than had ever been 
given to any serious literary work; after fifty-six tons of 
vols. iii, and iv. had failed to meet the first demand in 
England ; after the fiercest criticism had failed to lessen the 
yopularity of the work; after the purity and clearness of the 
Prglish had been universally recognised—he sat down to 
undertake a complete and thorough revision of the four 
volumes, making a thousand corrections in __ spelling, 
grammar, punctuation, the use of capitals, arrangement of 
words in sentences, omitting words in some places, inserting 
them in others, adding sentences and whole paragraphs, and 
making some alteration in small details. 


A less enthusiastic admirer might suggest that some of 
this time would have been better spent in correcting 
unjust inferences and matters of fact. 


Ix April last we enn, a letter from Dr. Furnivall 
concerning that first-known ancestor of Robert Browning 
who was ‘“‘footman and butler to Sir John Bankes, of 
Corfe Castle,’ and Dr. Furnivall suggested that a brass 
should be put up to the ‘‘footman founder’s’’ memory in 
Pentridge Church. This has now been done. A tablet is 


in place in St. Rumbold’s Church, which sets forth the 
condition of Browning’s ancestor and has for motto, “ All 
Service ranks the same with God.” 


It seems to us that 
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after all such a memorial as this is rather superfluous, for 
it is not put up to the memory of a good servant by those 
whom he served, but over a hundred and fifty years after 
his death merely because one of his descendants happened 
to be a distinguished poet. 





We should have supposed that no one would care to 
write about, or read, Martin Tupper nowadays. Yet in 
the current Cornhill we find Vinioons St. Cyres busy 
flouting the poor old man’s dead reputation. It is rather 
like setting up a pallid effigy for the fun of knocking it 
down, but really Tupper was so preposterous that Viscount 
St. Cyres has justified himself. And he is certainly 
amusing. ‘I will reveal,” wrote Martin, “and the secrets 
shall not waste me: I will write, and thoughts shall not 
batten upon me.” Upon which Viscount St. Cyres 
comments :— 

Goethe, it will be remembered, had suffered from a similar 
disease, and found relief in cultivating a healthy objectivity 
of mind. But “ objectivity” of any sort was not for Martin ; 
he could not even take the first step thereto by learning to see 
himself as others saw him. Most young authors, whether they 
like it or no, are taught this accomplishment by their critics ; 
but Martin thought the very smallest beer of his reviewers, 
unless indeed 

The rill 

Their dewy page did graciously instil 
was an outrageous puff of himself and his wares. I hasten to 
mention; for the honour of the English Press, that nearly all 
these dewy pages'hailed from the United States, On this 
side of the Atlantic reviewers erred, if they erred at all, in the 
opposite direction ; the punishment they meted out to Martin 
was not so much reformatory as deterrent. . . . When 
the Saturday observed that if Mr. Tupper fails to make him- 
self heard, the fault will be rather in the public than in him, 
Martin-only promised to 

Greet the white-lipped sneerer’s gall 
With a kind, forgiving kiss. 
When Mr. Alaric Watts “described my readers as idiots, and 
myself as a_bell-man,” Martin’s thoughts turned to “ English 
Bards and Seotch Reviewers,” to the martyrdom of Keats and 
Southey, Wordsworth and Coleridge. His sympathy with-the 
last-named went so far that he wrote a continuation of the 
first part of “Christabel.” It begins : 
The gibbous moon, all chilling and wan, 
Like a sleepless eyeball looketh on. 

But he was not in the least abashed when he discovered that 
Coleridge had preferred to finish ‘ Christabel” himself. At 
once he set to work on a new “Tintern Abbey,” in the hope 
of correcting the popish tendencies of Wordsworth’s over-rated 
poem. 


Of Proverbial Philosophy, which had an enormous sale, 
Viscount St. Cyres says: “It jolts along through the 
common circumstances of life like a country tradesman’s 
springless cart ; and its teachings are perfectly adapted to 
that tradesman’s mind—always rancidly respectable and 
despicably sane.” That, of course, was ——_ why 
Proverbial Philosophy succeeded. And so Tupper went on 
pouring out his fluid soul until his death in 1889. The 
date appears startlingly recent. But the harmless man’s 
reputation was dead before, in 1873, he was granted a 
Civil List pension. 


Unper the general title of ‘‘ The King’s Library ” the 
De La More Press are about to issue a select library of 
English Classics. Some of the books are being handsomely 
printed in folio and quarto, and the first of the volumes is 
to be the Mirrour of vertue in Wordly Greatnes, or the 
Life of Sir Thomas More, Knight, by his son-in-law, 
William Roper. This is to be followed by the Hikon 
Basilike, Shakespeare’s: Ovid, being Arthur Golding’s 
translation of the Metamorphoses, and The Percy Folio of 
Old English Ballads and Romances. Other sections of 
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‘The King’s Library ’’ will include ‘“ Old English Plays,’ 
‘“‘ English Character Books,” a special ‘‘ Shakespeare 
Library,’’ dealing in the first instance with the original of 
the plays, and a popular series to be called “‘ The King’s 
Classics.”” . ‘‘ The King’s Library” will be under the 
general editorship of Mr. Israel Gallanez. 


Dunixe the past two or three weeks Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
has given to over forty libraries a sum amounting in the 
aggregate to £207,600. This makes a total for about four 
weeks of £320,000. The individual donations range from 
£1,200 (Fermoy) to £15,000 (Paddington), the only con- 
ditions being that the Libraries Acts are adopted, and free 
sites given for the buildings. These lavish donations 
establish a record for public libraries, and there should 
be great rejoicing amongst prospective librarians. 


A writer in the New York Times Saturday Review has 
been bewailing the lot of the publisher’s reader. Somany 
publisher’s readers complain nowadays in print, that one 
begins to suspect something of pose about the attitude ; 
but the writer to whom we refer is, at least, amusing. 
He says :-— 

Being then a reader, he does not read what he pleases. 
Pretty generally the reader does not take up his quarters in 
the publisher’s premises. He lugs home his sack of manu- 
scripts. Has it ever been known in this age of hold-ups that 
a reader so weighted down with romances has been ordered 
to stand and deliver? It was a disgruntled author who called 
the reader “that animal tethered in a publisher's stall, who 
munches paper all day, and is paid for the masticating and 
digesting process, being immune from appendicitis.” 


He tells this story of a publisher who, to the astonishment 
of a literary man, was seen reading a book. It was in a 
car, and the literary man asked what kind of a book it 
was ; to which the publisher replied :-— 


“Tt is not one of ours. The man who wrote it sent it to us, 
and our reader declined it. Now you are going to say that 
we made a stupid blunder in not accepting it, or that Mumpus 
of the Mumps is a Lrilliant success. It is no such thing. It 
is a stupid and silly book.” 

“ But do you read your own books ? ” was asked. 

“If I find the chance I do read the books of history, or 
travel, or biography such as we publish, that is if I find the 
time, but romances, never. Mumpus of the Mumps is so tire- 
some that I must get rid of it.” Thereupon the publisher 
opened the window of the parlour car and dropped the 
romance on the track, remarking: “I don’t think I shall be 
considered as placing obstructions on the rails.” 


And this is how this particular reader indicates the joy 
of a ‘‘ discovery’ :— 

Poor old weather-beaten reader, with the wrinkled forehead 
and the hard, grim mouth! The spectacles drop from his 
nose, and it is so silly of him, for two tears (not a hogshead of 
them) trickle down his cheeks and he is devoutly happy. And 
this is no sham story, for it has happened, and such discoveries 
have been made. When it has occurred the reader never 
forgets it. It has been given to some few to read the letter of 
advice addressed to the publisher when a literary discovery 
has been made. It is good to know that no young lady could 
write more gushingly. Accepted the manuscript must be. 
Readers are not infallible, but it is pleasant to learn that in 
many cases the work so enthusiastically indorsed has not only 
been heard of, for it is alive, to-day. Surely there are readers 
who have not toiled in vain. 


Mr. H. G. Wetts is to return to his réle of prophet in a 
book to be entitled Men in the Making. It is to be on 
lines somewhat similar to his Anticipations, and will be 
first published in the Fortnightly Review. It will after- 
wards be issued in volume form by Messrs. Chapman and 


Hall. 
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‘Tne Daily Mail tells us that there has recently been at 
work in the British Museum Reading Room ‘‘a slight, 
elderly Hindu’ named Narayan Hemchandra, a servant 
of Rajah Sir Pertab Singh. More than two hundred and 
fifty books have been issued to this most industrious 
gentleman, consisting of translations, novels and dramas. 
He is now attacking what appears the stupendous task 
of preparing an India Cyclopedia. Among the English 
authors translated by Narayan Hemchandra appear the 
names of John Stuart Mill, Dr. Johnson, and Herbert 
Spencer, and he has written biographies of Massini, 
Father Damien, Sister Dora, Elizabeth Fry and Florence 
Nightingale. This enormous industry does not appear to 
have met with suitable reward, for Narayan Hemchandra 
is reported rather pathetically to have said, ‘I am only 
a poor man, and am the support of my sick brother. So 
when I came to England this time, I came as the servant of 
the rajah; but L love best to be free and write and think.”’ 
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Ir is with great regret that we hear of the death, in 
London, of Mr. George Douglas Brown, author of The 
House with the Green Shutters. This time last year his 
novel, published under the name of George Douglas, was 
receiving the attention which it deserved as a work of 
great promise. Mr. Brown contracted his illness during 
a recent visit to Haslemere, but this fatal issue was quite 
unex pected. 


Bibliographical. 
We are to have, it seems, yet another edition of White’s 
Selborne, though the fact appears almost incredible. Why, 
only last year Messrs. Freemantle completed the edition 
(by Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe) of which they had issued the 
first volume in 1900, and last year also we had Selborne in 
editions supervised by Messrs. L. C. Miall and W. Warde 
Fowler (Methuen) and by the late Grant Allen (Lane—a 
comparatively cheap reprint, I believe, of the edition, illus- 
trated by Mr. New, which Mr. Lane began to issue in 
parts in January 1899). Selborne further figured last year 
in “The Temple Classics.”” In 1900 Messrs. Macmillan 
included it in their ‘‘ Library of English Classics.’’ In 
1807 it was added to the ‘‘ Best Books’ Library of Messrs. 
Routledge. In 1896 it was edited for Messrs. Walter Scott 
by Richard Jefferies. In that year came the Bibliography 
of Gilbert White compiled by E A. Martin, of which we 
shall soon want an up-to-date edition. To 1895 belongs 
the issue in England of the illustrated edition of Selborne 
with which the name of John Burroughs is associated. In 
1893 this well-worn classic was among Messrs. Routledge’s 
‘** Books for the People.’ Further back than that I need 
not go. Iwill only add that in the last three years—1899, 
1900, and 1901—Selborne has been issued in forms of which 
the prices have been 60s., 21s., 6s., 5s., 3s. 6d., 2s., and 
Is. 6d.—surely a suflicient variety. 

The new edition of Pepys’ Diary (Braybrooke version) 
announced by Messrs. Sonnenschein will be, I take for 
granted, a reprint of the edition in four volumes which 
they published in December 1890 and which seems to have 
had a “second impression ”’ in April 1891, The year 1890 
saw two other reproductions of the Braybrooke text —one 
by Messrs. Gibbings at 7s. 6d., and one by Messrs. Warne 
at 33. 6d. The latter, I fancy, is included in the ‘‘ Chandos 
Classies.’’ It is not much more than two years since 
Messrs. Bell completed the issue of the Mynors Bright text, 
edited by Mr. H. B. Wheatley—an edition which ran, with 
index and appendices, and so forth, to ten volumes—a fine 
tribute to the inexhaustible instructiveness and charm of 
Pepys. The last copyright edition of the Braybrooke text 
appeared, if I remember rightly, in 1888, in six volumes. 

There has been some talk during the last few days about 
the extent of the present popularity of Hugh Miller. The 
fact that Miller was the subject, in 1896, of a volume in the 


’ 
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‘‘ Famous Scots” series does not, of course, count for 
much ; to a place in that Series he may be said to have-a 
right. As reyards recent editions of his works, I can find 
nothing, since 1889, save reprints of his My Schools and 
Schoolmasters in 1893 and 1896, at very low prices. In 
1889 there was a re-issue of eight of his works—T'he Old 
Red Sandstone (1841), First Impressions of England and 
its People (1847), Footprints of the Creator (1850), My 
Schools and Schoolmasters (1854), The Testimony of the 
Roeks (1857), The Cruise of the Betsy (1858), A Sketch-Book 
of Popular Geology, and Miscellaneous Essays. Whether 
these volumes are still in the market I do not know. The 
standard biography of Miller, by Peter Bayne, dates back 
to 1870. 

Viscount St. Cyres has made the late Martin Tupper the 
subject of a magazine article, and the fact is a little re- 
markable, considering how completely Mr. Tupper seemed 
to be forgotten. It was by an irony of fate that the 
deceased writer was best known as the author of the 
Proverbial Philosophy. He would probably have desired 
to be saluted rather as a poet or as a fictionist. Apart 
from his Protestant and patriotic ballads, he was the 
author of three five-act verse-plays, Geraldine and Other 
Poems (1838), Lyrics for the Heart and Mind (1855), and 
Three Hundred Sonnets (1860). Selections from his verse 
appeared in 1863 and 1874. Of his tales in prose—The 
Crock of Gold (1844), Heart (1844), The Twins (1844), and 
Stephen Langton (1858)—the first and the last had some 
popularity. Among his miscellaneous publications may be 
named The Rides and Reveries of the late Mr. Alsop Smith 
(1858), which is not without merit. . 

‘The King’s Library ’’ promises well. Of the volumes 
already announced, Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More has 
often been reprinted, but is hardly hackneyed. Use was 
made of it, I think, in the ‘‘Camelot”’ edition of the 
Utopia (1886), but prior to that, the latest edition, I fancy, 
was that revised and edited by 8S. W. Singer in 1822. 
Will the ‘English Character Books” cover the same 
ground as Henry Morley’s Character Writings of the 
Seventeenth Century (1891)? That was a very compre- 
hensive volume. The proposal to reprint some of the 
literary material on which Shakespeare founded certain of 
his plays is not quite a novelty, but it is acceptable never- 
theless. In the hands of Mr. Gollancz this new “ Library ”’ 
should be genuinely useful. 

A correspondent, writing from Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
with reference to my recent note on the cheap available 
editions of the works of J. 8. Mill, wants to know what 
has become of Mill’s Autobiography, ‘‘ which,” he says, 
‘‘is never seen or heard of in any form. Why,” he asks, 
“should such a remarkable book as this be allowed to 
sleep ?”’ He also suggests that the Carlyle-~-Emerson 
letters and Mrs. Carlyle’s letters ‘‘ would fit well into the 
Silver Library and find a public there.”” I commend the 
suggestions to the proprietors of the works in question. 

r. F. E. Hulme has just brought out, through Messrs. 
Jarrold, a little book which he calls Plain English (So 
They Think). The phrase which forms the sub-title will 
help to differentiate the volume from that which Mr. John 
Hollingshead published two or three decades ago under the 
title of Plain English—a collection of vigorously-written 
essays. 

The late Sir C. Campbell Clarke was something more 
than a ready and fluent journalist. He dabbled a little in 
adaptations from the French. Thus he turned Dumas’ 
fils’s ‘‘ Monsiear Alphonse ”’ into ‘‘ Love and Honour ”’ for 
Mdlle. Beatrice. That was so long ago as 1875. 

It is worth noting, in connection with the promised 
volume of the Rev. Whitwell Elwin’s literary essays, that 
there are in the British Museum Library three volumes of 
essays contributed by Elwin to the Quarterly Review 
between 1843 and 1885. These volumes, however, take 
the form only of mounted cuttings. Tue Booxworx., 
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The Youth of a Savant. 


Life and Letters of H. Taine, 1828-1852. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. (Constable. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Tue great man’s objection to publicity, whether it is 
genuine, as in Taine’s case, or whether it smacks of an 
elegant affectation, as in Thackeray’s, may be taken as in 
some sort an exhibition of weakness and vanity. The 
greater the man the more certain must he be within 
himself that that beast the public will ultimately get his 
secret and inmost heart for a toy. Taine’s taste for 
privacy and the veil amounted to a mania. He never 
allowed the illustrated papers to publish his portrait, and 
even when, in 1889, the irreproachable and august Journal 
‘ des Débdts celebrated its centenary, he made a considerable 
fuss before consenting to appear among his colleagues in 
the memorial picture by Jean Béraud which was repro- 
duced in the Centenaire du Journal des Débdts. Visitors 
to the Exposition Universelle of 1900 will remember 
Bonnat’s fine portrait of him; that portrait was ten years 
old ; the seller had forbidden it to be hung during his 
lifetime. In his will he forbade absolutely any repro- 
duction of ‘‘ intimate or private letters.” Nevertheless, 
here they are, those intimate and private letters—letters 
to his mother, to his sisters Virginie and Sophie, to 
Prévost-Paradol and Edouard de Suckau. And our anony- 
mous biographer (surely Mrs. Devonshire might without 
inconvenience have given some clue to his identity), after 
the manner of biographers in a similar predicament, tries 
to plume himself upon “faithfully adhering to the 
instructions left by M. Taine.” 

In England Taine is apt to be regarded as a man of 
letters, on the score of his history of English literature. 
But his interest in letters was less artistic than philosophic, 
and philosophy was his first and last love. His elaborate 
and brilliant study of our literature is not a first-class 
work. It suffers from the same fault as his early essay on 
Livy, sciolism—we need not say a very learned sciolism, but 
sciolism. And, moreover, there is implicit in it an attitude 
which lowers the art of literature to the level of a peep-hole 
for spying out the psychology of a nation. With Taine, the 
history of literature, like the history of abstract thought, 
was only a means towards that ‘“‘ immense enquiry into the 
human soul” to which he consecrated his life. It will be 
recalled that Sainte-Beuve suggested that Taine’s History 
of English Literature would more correctly have been 
entitled, Histoire de la race et de la civilisation anglaises 
par la littérature. The suggestion contained shrewd 
criticism. The operations of Taine’s artistic taste (possibly 
at its best not an impeccable taste—despite the fact that 
as a youth he went about with a Euripides or a Plato in 
his pocket) were continually incommoded and impeded 
by a baggage of philosophic theory. He imagined that he 
had invented a new science of literary criticism, catchwords 
and all complete. It was his naive joy to be always tracing 
the Cause from the Effect. His eye was always alert for 
the Significant Fact, to others perhaps trifling, but to him 
portentous with concealed importance. He would have 
taken Kipling’s Without Benefit of Clergy and by a minute 
enquiry into the Indian Civil, and into the Staffordshire 
milieu of ee parents, would have established a 
theory to explain not only Kipling’s genius, but the psy- 
chology of our Indian administration and of the moral code 
resulting from the collision of East and West. And in 
doing this, he would have dazzled you. But Sainte-Beuve 
would have brought you nearer to the secret of Kipling’s 
genius by the mere expression, at once lyric and analytic, 
of his own emotions. In indulging in such mild irony, 


we do not seek to impugn the authenticity of the later 
writer’s attainments and achievements. 


That he was a 
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distinguished critic is certain; that he was a great one 
is more doubtful than that he was a great philosophic 
historian. 

Taine took his two degrees in ‘‘ science”’ and “letters,” 
and passed into the Kcole Normale Supérieure at the age of 
twenty, and it is at this period that the correspondence 
now published begins. He was inordinately young then, 
even for twenty. In his first letter to Prévost-Paradol, he 
proves the existence of God to his friend with a charming 
air of superiority. In another letter he writes: “‘I am not 
answering your political opinions; they rest on no proof, 
and I accept nothing that is not demonstrated.” At 
twenty-one he writes: ‘‘ You will find me aged and 
changed ’’—(what his fellow students did find in him was 
a “living encyclopedia’’). And we perceive again and 
again in the course of these early letters that at that epoch 
the Beautiful was the True, and vice versé. 

Beneath this froth was much commonsense and a 
singular insight into himself and the world. In 1848 he 
produced a treatise on Human Destiny ; at twenty, one 
does. The “Introduction” to this work is an interesting 
piece of autobiography. ‘‘ There are certain minds,” says 
the young author, ‘“‘ who live confined within themselves, 
and for whom passions, joys, sorrows, and actions are 
altogether inward. I am of that number; and, if I would 
look back upon my life, I should have but to recollect the 
changes, uncertainties and progress of my thought.’ He 
goes on to narrate his earliest transactions in philosophy 
and proceeds: “I felt myself capable of great efforts, of 
tenacious perseverance, if only I had an object to attain, 
or design to fulfil. I was master of myself; I 
had accustomed my body and my soul to obey my will; 
and I had thus preserved myself from those bestial passions 
which blind and bewilder Man, take him from the study 
of his destiny, and make him live like an animal, ignorant 
of the present and careless of the future. My whole soul, 
therefore, turned towards the desire to know. . . .” 
His one ambition was to be a savant. He declared that if 
this intention were frustrated he should die. He said, 
later in life, that there were two men in himself, the inner 
and the outer, and that they had no connection with each 
other. The outer man was married, had children, wore 
gloves in the street, dined, &c., &c.-—-the inner was a 
cloistral being. 

While still in his twentieth year, he wrote memorably, 
if not with entire originality: ‘‘ Happiness is impossible ; 
calm is the supreme object of man, and it is unattainable 
to him who oe not acquired immutable convictions.” 
And shortly afterwards he formulated his aspirations 
thus: ‘That I may think much, and discover many new 
things, gaze upon and produce beautiful things, that I 
may have food for love, that is to say that I may have 
the friendship of persons estimable in heart and mind, 
and in whom I may exist so as to duplicate my being ; 
that I may render some service to other men through the 

rofession I shall take up—such are my aspirations. If I 
enough strength I shall obtain Calm, which is the 
mental health of man.” The italics are ours ; the omission 
of any reference to sexual love is most marked ; Taine had 
only one passion. 

During this same year, he wrote to Prévost-Paradol : 
“You are at a crisis of your life. Unless you 
come into the cloister you will not study seriously. If 
you are a man you will understand that he who wishes for 
an end must accept the means, and that there is no better 
end for a man, no greater good, than positive knowledge 
and personal tranquillity. I swear it on my conscicnee, 
you must now choose between becoming a phrase-monger, 
a sophist, a penny-a-liner, an anxious worried wretch, or 
an orator, a philosopher, a serious and cultured man, 
worthy of leliing other men.” It is not surprising that 
a student gifted with such a temperament should have 
been the wonder and amazement of his competitors and 
the darling of his tutors. 
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Henceforward in this history of his og! ip ema to 
learning, we are brought face to face with the narrowness, 
the stupidity, and the vicious reactionary tendencies which 
characterised the higher educational system of France at 
that period. ‘Taine got a post as assistant professor of 
philosophy at Nevers, but the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion looked on him with no friendly eye. In writing to 
his mother, Taine quotes with grim gusto a sentence from 
La Chartreuse de Parme : “‘ Under an absolute government 
the first condition of success is to have neither enthusiasm 
nor wit.’’ The total salary and emoluments at Nevers 
amounted to twenty-four shillings a week; but the 
assistant professor had most of the day to himself. “I 
get up at 5.30, prepare my class till 7.30, give it from 
8 to 10, practice the piano till 11, and have lunch from 
Jl to 12. From 12 to 4 and from 7 to 10 p.m, I work 
for myself. I give a lecture in college from 4.15 to 5.15 
and have some music from 5.15 to 6, when I dine. On 
Thursdays and Sundays I am free.” Though he had 
attained Calm, his life at Nevers was a very restricted one. 
He despised the society there, but denied that he was 
unhappy. 

The proof that his important connection with literature 
was purely accidental is contained in a letter to his mother 
and sisters, dated January 1, 1852 :— 

It was written in the celestial Archives that I should be a 
Professor of Literature, and that sooner or later I should again 
become a faithful worshipper of the Greek language. The 
Philosophy agrégation is suppressed for this year, and 
probably for ever if we are to believe the enclosed letters. 1 
have come to a decision, and after'to-morrow I shall heroically 
begin to prepare to pass in Literature . You can 
imagine my vexation, but I have made up my mind to give 
way to necessity, and now I dream of success. 


This is plain enough. And, by the way, his devotion to 
English litersture originated in the fact that an uncle who 
had lived in the United States, had by chance taught him 
English when he was a boy. 

Four months later he was transferred to Poitiers, where 
he taught Rhetoric, and entered into the astounding 
opulence of eighty pounds a year, twice as much as 
Goldsmith’s parson. The intellectual atmosphere of 
Poitiers made him very sarcastic. His description of 
the races there is cutting. But he secluded himself as 
much as possible from Poitevin fatuity and worked hard 
for his Doctorate. His thesis was refused, and this second 
rebuff was also due to too much freedom of thought. He 
did not intend, however, to be tripped up three times. 
He came to Paris and supported himself by private teach- 
ing. Carefully ascertaining the limits A speculation 
which the examiners would permit, he chose a new theme 
and handled it with serpentine wisdom. It was accepted. 
He also wrote the fms st masterpiece which brought 
him into general notice, the treatise on La Fontaine. He 
sent a copy of this to Béranger, with a charming missive 
which began : ‘‘ It is indeed bold in a student from the Latin 
Quarter to offer La Fontaine to Béranger--—”’. Béranger 
replied in words which we cannot forbear quoting :— 

I had not imagined, Sir, that a thesis could be so diverting 
and afford so much interest to ignoramuses of my description. 
I have changed my mind since reading the copy of yours 
which you have had the kindness to send me. Not only, 
Sir, have you changed my opinion concerning theses, but even 
that which I had formed respecting those gentlemen who are 
your judges. Those glories of Pedagogy appeared to me 
like great phantoms, eternally grave, who imposed fines upon 
each other if a smile hovered on their lips. Such is ignorance ! 
| speak -of my own, of course. What fines you must have 
exposed them to pay, Sir, when putting before them, with so 
much real Science and such ingenious wit, all the beauties of 
that most perfect of our poets ! ae 


Béranger was seventy-three years old. and Taine twenty-five. 
The book ends abruptly here, at Taine’s first substantial 
success, 
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What then is Buddhism ? 


A German Buddhist: A Biographical Sketch. By Arthur 
Pfungst, M.R.A.S. ‘Translated from the German by 
L. F. de Wilde. (Luzac. 2s. net.) 


Tue Buddhism to which Theodor Schultze (the hero of 
this monograph, now in its second edition) inclined was 
not in the least the fantastic drawing-room game of the 
eighties. It purports to be the residue left in the sieve 
after a critical and scientific sifting of the popular 
doctrine. 

It was so late as 1891, when he was already an old man, 
that Schultze entered upon the two works which together 
constitute his principal monument. Therein he first 
examines the position of Christianity in view of the 
question into what the efforts of its lay professors (the 
clergy, it seems, are out of court) may be expected to 
transform the ecclesiastico-dogmatic Christianity already 
proved worthless by Strauss’s Christian Dogmaties (to . 
everyone, says Schultze, not wilfully blind); and con- 
cludes that, after all, ‘‘a regeneration of the religious 
consciousness within the area of Euro civilisation is 
only conceivable on totally new lines.’’ This is the content 
of the volume Das Christenthum Christi. The second 
volume is entitled The Rolling Wheel of Life and the State 
of Undisturbed Rest (Samsara and Nirwana). In answer- 
ing the question whether it would be possible for 
Europeans (while retaining that body of scientific truth 
which physical investigation has built up) to become 
Buddhists without doing such violence to the meaning of 
the word as to empty it of its historical content, he 
distinguishes. There is much that in Asiatic countries is 
considered essential that must be rejected. Such things 
are the fantastic cosmogony with its twenty-six heavens 
and one hundred and eight hells, the superhuman faculties 
attributed to Sammasambuddha and the periodical re- 
appearance of such personalities among men; the belief 

at the events and conditions of life stand in a causal 
relation to good and bad actions of a previous incarnation ; 
and the periodical destruction and re-creation of the world 
through the remaining Karma of creatures which have 
perished. 

It may be perfectly open to us, however . . . to 
believe in reincarnation as such, and in its being conditioned 
by the love of life still lingering in the dying individual, so 
long as our exact natural science has not yet succeeded 
in discovering the motive principle of the individual life 
process. 


What then remains? Well, in point of fact, it seems to 
us, in our ignorance, very little that Europe has not been 
able to divine, or at least to formulate as credible, for 
itself. Surely it is not necessary for us to have recourse 
to the Vedanta in order to transfer our thought from 
the naively objective realism of the Kaflir to subjective 
idealism; and from that the step to a transcendental 
realism—‘“‘ the conviction that the existence of conscious- 
ness, with its subjective functions and its varied objective 
contents, is only conceivable if we suppose an unknown 
something of which nothing else can be said but that it 
is’’—seems to us indistinguishable from the metaphysic 
the Schoolman learned from Aristotle, which is the basis 
of all distinctively Christian philosophy. It would almost 
seem as if, by a similar process of elimination—-by rejecting 
from Christianity (that is) the Semitic element, all that 
rests upon alleged revelation (as from Buddhism he would 
reject all that Buddhism embodies of pre-existent folklore) 
—he might have arrived at practically identical results. 
Oa the ethical side he accepts as part of that nucleus of 
Buddhism which is to regenerate the West that way to 
deliverance which Buddha called the Eightfold Noble 
Path ; a distinguished phrase by which is designated a 
rather platitudinous array of “‘right’’ activities of the 
individual life; and there are old-fashioned people whe— 
like Butler—would see in the helpless falling back upon 
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an indefinable word just that law of conscience which to 
them is evidence that God is, that He is a moral governor, 
and the rewarder of them that diligently seek Him. Let 
that pass however. Schultze acknowledges that, for 
logical reasons which we have not space here to 
elaborate, the theory of reincarnation should not have 
been retained by the founder of Buddhism; and, as 
we have seen, declares it at any rate to be no essential 
part of that religion as he hoped it might come to 
flourish in the West. One can only point out that hitherto 
the theory of reincarnation has been the one notion that 
has laid hold upon the Occidental imagination ; not indeed 
as a ee. to be avoided, but as a hope. Every religion 
is influential in proportion to the plausibility with which 
its theory of compensation is invested. The manifest 
apparent inequalities of the present order call aloud in 
every generation for an explanation, or, failing explana- 
tion, for a hope of future rectification. To most people, 
therefore, heaven, hell, and purgatory are the staple 
of Christian dogma. Similarly it is precisely by means of 
its doctrine of reincarnation and Karma that Buddhism 
has appealed to minds to which the Christian Last Things 
appear horrible or incredible. Instead of encouraging any 
such hope, Schultze is content to assure us that the true 
spirit of Buddhism is— 
thoroughly sober, prosaic, calm, clear, practical common 
sense : which tries to open the eyes of the human individual 
to the fact that the particular suffering of which he complains, 
and by which he allows himself to be weighed down, is 
nothing special ; that as a rule nobody else fares better than 
he does, that the burden which seems unbearable to him 
weighs on the whole living world [Consolation indeed !] and 
that what others accomplish cannot be impossible for him: 
viz., to accept the inevitable calmly, to clear his heart from 
desire and passion, to accustom himself to a constant and 
firm self-control and thereby to make his life as free from 
suffering as possible, while not looking upon inevitable death 
as the loss of anything worth having. 


Surely it was not necessary to go so far afield for this 
version of the Stoic philosophy ! 

Herr Pfungst’s is a clear and arresting account of an 
interesting detail in the working of last century’s mind. 
In Mr. Wilde he has a competent translator; but the 
book seems to have been printed abroad, and the reader 
may take warning that the punctuation in general is in 
very loose relation to the grammatical constructions: 


Good Fooling. 


A Bayard from Bengal, being some account of the Mag- 
nificent and Spanking Career of Chunder Bindabun 
Bhosh, Esq., B.A., Cambridge, by Hurry Bungsho 
Jabberjee, B.A., author of Jottings and Tittlings, &e., &c., 
to which is appended the Parables and Proverbs of 
Piljosh, freely translated from the Original Styptic by 
Another Hand, with Introduction, Notes and Appendix 
by the above Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, B.A. The 
whole edited and revised by F. Anstey. With eight 
illustrations by Bernard Partridge. (Methuen.) 


Ir is not long since the adventures of Mr. Bhosh were 
ensuring a hebdomadary moment of merriment to the 
readers of Punch. We are delighted to have them in 
this volume, and the more on account of Mr. Bernard 
Partridge’s pictures which admirably actualise their 
text. 

The Jottings and Tittlings of Mr. Jabberjee were a 
comparatively simple achievement. There we saw some- 


thing like the real life of a half-Anglicised Hindu as 
exaggerated by a vain imagination and distorted by the 
misuse of an alien tongue copiously but inaccurately 
assimilated. Here we have the same vain imagination at 
And it is extraordinary 


work upon legitimate fiction. 
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how well Jabberjee has laid hold of the convention and 


how closely he has followed it. His acquaintance with 
English literature of this class would seem from internal 
evidence to be confined to The Vicar of Wakefield, Under 
Two Flags, and Frank Fairleigh. Yet as far as con- 
struction goes and the distribution of romantic and 
sensational incidents, he has produced what he might call 
a first quality market article. The creature is clever with 
an extraordinary power of appropriation. He must have 
used immense diligence ; his memory is prodigious. Every 
word he has tem: every expression of argot, every foreign 
flower of speech current in journalism or in the law books 
studied for Bar Exam. is remembered at least approxi- 
mately, and with superhuman ingenuity perverted to the 
purpose of the moment. And with such astonishing 
effect. That is where you feel Mr. Anstey behind him. 
The blunders are credible enough, but blunders as a rule 
are rather dull things. These blunders all have a happy 
point. They do not simply distort the sentence, but, as 
an irregular window pane dissevers heads from trunks of 
the passers-by, and shows the bicyclist trundling past on 
elliptical wheels, they change it into the semblance of 
something wildly different. One of the gayest of one’s 
memories is that phrase inscribed in Mr, Jabberjee’s 
account of his own adventures beneath a certain picture 
of Mr. Bernard Partridge’s—‘‘There was a cunning 
winkle in his eye.” Who could have imagined that any- 
thing so extravagant could arrive out of a confusion 
between twinkle and wink! Here they are all over the 
place: ‘‘Lord Jolly and Mr. Bhosh were soon as in- 
separable as a Demon and Pythoness”’; ‘‘ But, hoity 
toity! what were his dismay and horror, when he detected 
that by her legerdemain in double-dealing, she [no less a 
person this than the Duchess Dickinson} habitually con- 
trived to assign herself five picture cards of leading 
importance ’’; ‘‘so he merely said : ‘How do you do? It 
is a very fine day. I am delighted to make your 
acquaintance,’ and turning on his heels with a profound 
curtsey, he left her [to wit, the Princess Petunia Jones| 
flabbergasted with mortification’; ‘‘ Here too the Serpent 
of Mischief was waiting to step in with cloven hoof and 

lay the very deuce”; ‘‘So, weeping to find himself 

etween the deep sea and the devil of a kicking, he 
accepted the cba e, feeling like an Imperial Cesar 
when he found himself compelled to climb a rubicon after 
having burnt his boots.””. And why was it left to a Mr. 
Bhosh to discover what surely should have been obvious 
to every thinking man, that the business with which Tom 
Fool is concerned is---tomfolly. ee: 

You must understand that the Duchess Dickinson is 
the evil genius of Binderbun. ‘‘ Mr. Bhosh’s sparkling 
tittle-tattle completely achieved the Duchess’s conquest, 
for he possessed that magical gift of the gab which 
inspired the tender passion without any connivance on 
his own part.’”’ Now if you scorn a feminine (as 
Mr. Jabberjee profoundly remarks), you must look 
out for her squalls. The Duchess it was who provoked 
the duel with Lord Jack Jolly; she who, when his 
Lordship had waived his claim to the hand of the 
Princess Petunia in Binderbun’s favour, ‘‘and very 
heartily wished him joy of her,” induced that young lady 
to visit the Astrologer Royal; she who, by a clandestine 
bribe, corrupted that ‘‘ poor, weak, verv avaricious old 
chap ’’ to prophesy evil things of the projected marriage, 
save on the condition that the bridegroom should be 
entitled to wear the cordon bleu of the turf on his wedding 
day in his button-hole. Again it was she who, lowering 
her veil till only her eyes were visible above, flung on 
Cadwallader Perkin as he galloped Mr. Bhosh’s Milky Way 
round the inner circle of Regent’s Park, the liquid flash- 
ing glance from her starry optics that made that suscepiible 
jockey all but fall from his saddle with emotion. (‘‘‘ He 
is mine!’ said the unscrupulous Duchess, internally laugh- 
ing up her sleeve. . . .”’) Finally, the day before 
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the carnival of all sporting saturnalians, this is what 
happened :— 

Just as Binderbun was approaching the booking hole of 
Victoria terminus to take a horse ticket, lo and behold! he 
was rapped on the shoulder by a couple of policemen, who 
civilly inquired whether his name was not Bhosh. 

He replied that it was, and that he was the lucky proprietor 
of a female horse who was infallibly destined to win the Derby, 
and that he was even now proceeding to purchase her travel- 
ling ticket. But the policeman insisted that he must first 
discharge the full amount of his debt and costs to Mr. 
McAlpine, who had commenced a law-suit. 

“It is highly inconvenient to pay now,” replied our hero; 
“T will settle up after receiving my Derby Stakes.” 

“We are infernally sorry,” said the constables, “ but we 
have instructions to imprison you until the amount is stumped 
up, and anything you say now will be taken down and used 
against you at your trial.” 


No wonder Mr. Bhosh remained sotto voce, as he was led 
off with gyves upon his wrists. The same spirit rules to 
the moment when Mr. Bhosh receives from the hand of 
the judge (in full ermine: see Birnardhur Pahtridhji’s 
delightful picture) the Derby Cup full as an egg with 
golden sovereigns. So too does the fatuous complacency of 
the anthor, confident as he makes his bow that ‘‘ for % foot 
excitement and brilliancy of composition, &c., his work 
will be found, by all candid judges, to compare rather 
favourable with more showy and meretricious fictions by 
overrated English novelists.” 

The proverbs, in spite of Mr. Jabberjee’s apologies, are 
very good proverbs ; and we quote one as typical and as 
proper to these times :— 

“Come!” said the Peacock’s Feather proudly to the Fly- 
Flapper and the Tin Squeaker, as the final illumination 
flickered out and they lay in the gutter together. ‘ 
“They may say what they please—but at least we have shown 
them that the Spirit of Patriotism is not yet extinct!” 

Note.—This must refer to some Cryptic [Styptic?] 
customs prevalent in tne Parabolist’s time. But 1 do not 
clearly apprehend what connection either tickling, fly- 
flapping, or squeaking can have with Patriotism !—H. B. J. 


All Jewry. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. I. 


(Funk and Wagnalls Co.) 

Tuts great work of whose inception we gave an account 
in our issue of 27 July, 1901, is being carried out on the 
principles explained at length in the general preface of 
the first volume. In only one particular has a deviation 
been made. We are told that the delimitation of the 
various departments in some instances has proved ex- 
tremely difficult, and that it has been found desirable 
to indicate, in the case of each article, the department 
editor who is responsible for its appearance in the volume, 
by printing the initial of the editor on the left-hand side 
and the initials of the contributors in large type on the 
right. When articles have been passed by the Raieative 
Committee, instead of by the Sepithaseh editor, the 
initials ‘* £..C.”’ appear on the left. It is clear that these 
changes represent the very natural desire of each editor 
or contributor to receive credit and blame only for his 
own work. In any case the innovation adds interest to 
the work. 

Turning the well-nigh seven hundred pages of this 
volume we again find a special interest in the articles 
on subjects which are not in themselves Jewish, but are 
treated in relation to the Jews.: Apoplexy, for example, 
is a calamity to which Gentiles are liable. Is it, however, 
? Lambroso, on analysing the vital 


Apocrypha-- Benash 


**to the Jews first”’ ? 


statistics of Italian Jews, found that deaths from apoplexy 
are twice as frequent among them as among the general 
population of that country. 


This he attributes to the 
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emotional temperament of the Jew, his avarice, and his 
constant struggle with adverse conditions of life. He also 
considers that the frequent marriages of near kin, and 
the constant use of their brains by Jews, are predisposing 
causes. On the other hand, no such unusual tendency to 
apoplexy is found among the Jews of New York, where 
indeed an opposite comparative liability seems to prevail. 
On the a it is probable that Jews and Gentiles are 
equally apoplectic, but the writer of the article admits 
that Jews are made more prone to attack by their busy, 
anxious lives. In dwelling on such an article as this we 
are not, of course, blind to the much greater importance 
of its neighbours on the Apocrypha, Apostasy, etc. 

Under Dead Sea Apple we find quoted Robinson’s 
interesting account of that curious fruit, which he 
describes as resembling a large smooth apple or orange, 
hanging in clusters of three or four together. ‘“‘ It is now 
fair and delicious to the eye, and soft to the touch; but 
on being pressed or struck, it explodes with a puff, like a 
bladder or puff-ball, leaving in the hand only the shreds 
of the thin rind or a few fibres. It is indeed filled chiefly 
with air, which gives it the round form; while in the 
centre a small slender pod runs through it which contains 
a small quantity of fine silk, which the Arabs collect and 
twist into matcbes for their guns.” Thus even a Dead 
Sea Apple yields something besides the proverbial ashes. 

Very curious is the story, now we suppose almost 
forgotten, of the city of Ararat which was planned in 
1825 by Mordecai Manuel Noah as a city of refuge for 
Jews. The site he selected was upon Grand Island, in 
the Niagara River, and it is rather amusing to read that 
the purchase-money was found by a wealthy Christian. 
Noah was a man of great influence, a lawyer, editor, 
politician, a sheriff of New York, and a playwright, but 
the writer of the article is constrained to adopt a satirical 
tone :— 


After heralding this project for some time in his own 
newspaper and in the press, religious and secular, generally, 
Noah selected September 2, 1825, as the date for laying the 
foundation-stone of the new city. According to plan, im- 
pressive ceremonies, ushered in by the firing of cannon, were 
held, and participated in by state and federal officials, 
Christian clergymen, Masonic officers, and even American 
Indians, whom Noah identified as the “ lost tribes” of Israel, 
and who were also to find refuge at this new “ Ararat.” 

Circumstances made it inconvenient to hold the exercises on 
Grand Island; so they were held instead in an Episcopal 
Church at Buffalo. Noah was naturally the central figure ; 
and, after having appointed himself “ judge and governor ” of 
Israel, he issued a “ proclamation” in that official capacity. 
In this “state paper,’ he announced the restoration of a 
Jewish state on Grand Island, preliminary to a restoration of 
a Palestinian state ; commanded that a census of the Jews be 
taken throughout the world ; levied a poll-tax of three shekels 
in silver per annum, to be paid into his treasury by Jews 
everywhere ; graciously permitted such Jews as wished to 
remain in their adopted homes to stay there ; directed Jewish 
soldiers in European armies to remain in such service till 
further “ orders” ; ordained certain religious reforms ; made 
provision for the election every four years of a “judge of 
Israel,” with deputies in each country ; commanded the Jews 
throughout the world to co-operate with him, and appointed 
as his commissioners a number of distinguished European 
Jews. 

Nothing came of the plan. 


Nothing more, that is to say, than the foundation stone, 
which now rests, with its inscription of 1825 easily legible, 
in the room of the Buffalo Historical Society. 

It is impossible to turn these pages without alighting 
on curious matter. There is something new in the very 
antiquity of the rule, given in the Mishna, for ascertaining 
the amount of the damages due to a person who had 
suffered assault and battery. The judge had to ascertain 
how much the injured person would have been worth as a 
slave in the market before he was injured, and then how 
much after he was injured ; the difference represented the 
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damages. But if the injury had rendered the victim deaf 
he was considered to be not worth a penny piece, and 
the damages were accordingly equal to the whole of his 
former vie: Such a method of personal appraisement 
would go well in a Gilbert-Sullivan opera. 

The article on Bakewell Hall, which building formerly 
stood near the Guildhall as a market-house for woollen 
cloths, is interesting to students of London. The writer 
of it seems to have found convincing evidence that this 

lace was once occupied by an oe synagogue of the 

ews—‘‘the only synagogue in London in pre-expulsion 
times that was not confiscated and remained in possession 
of the Jews down to the expulsion in 1290.” ‘The usual 
authorities do not mention this tradition, and Stow rejected 
it (“‘ that this house hath been a temple or Jewish syna- 
gogue, as some have fantasied, I allow not ), but a 
document in the British Museum, and other sources, seems 
to establish the fact that the Jews really had a stronghold 
in their great time of adversity on the ground where 
now the audiences of Gresham College, Gresham Street, 
assemble in the winter evenings to imbibe culture. 

We might linger on such interesting articles as those on 
Auto-da-Fé, Babel, the Beard, and many others did space 
permit. The range of thought and material in this one 
volume is immense. We have articles on Atonement and 
Athletics, and we have biographies of men as far apart as 
Elijah B. Moses B. Menahem Bashyazi, of Adrianople, 
whose. theological system was ‘‘a masterpiece of clearness 
and logic,” to Israel Belasco, who knocked Kit Barber out 
of time on Tarbury Common, September 15, 1819, in 
forty-one rounds. 


A Monument of Loyalty. 

The Empire’s Greeting: Odes to their Majesties King 
Edward VIT. and Queen Alexandra. Edited by the 
Very Rev. Donald Macleod. (Isbister. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Turse Odes are selected from those sent in to Good Words 

in competition for an offered prize. Edited by one of the 

King’s Chaplains, they suggest several curious considera- 

tions. They are from all parts of the British Empire, and 

(with due regard to ‘‘ poetic merit,’’ as understood by 

royal chaplains) have been chosen with a special view to 

emphasise their cosmopolitanism. In themselves they 
make a thick volume (though this, we admit, arises not 
solely from their number, but their individual diffuseness). 

But they are the merest drop in the ocean sent in for the 

competition. One thousand and eighty-four is the mortal 

amount added up by the editor of the favoured periodical. 

Of all lyric forms, the Ode is the loftiest, most ambitious, 

and most difficult. Think of it. One thousand and 

eighty-four men and women, all over the British posses- 
sions, serene—or troubled—in the belief or hope that they 

possess the highest lyric genius, and can apply it to a 

theme from which distinguished poets might, and do, 

shrink. It discloses an ignorance of what is meant by 
poetry, a light-heartedly unconscious confronting of 
supreme difficulties, which makes the judicious groan. 

One knows that the ignorant invariably fly at the highest 

achievement, through sheer unappreciation of its impos- 

sibilities; but here is such vast proof of half-educated 
presumption as staggers the imagination. Even more 
saddening is the well-meant spirit which can evoke and 
encourage this legion of mediocrity. An apparition of 
multitudinous futility summoned by proud i. prmsanelon 
ing patronage, that is what makes the understanding critic 
quail for the future of English letters. For the very 
reverend editor is aboundingly proud of his deed in culling 
these cosmopolitan blossoms of ineffectualness for the public. 

With the judgment shown in allotting the prizes we 
have no quarrel. Mr. L. M. Watt, Minister of Alloa, 


Scotland, is as mediocre in substance as the rest; but he 
shows a certain experimental boldness in form which must 
be credited to him as a kind of virtue. 


Indeed, the chief 
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conception which all these cosmopolitan venturers on 
unknown seas appear to have of the Ode, is that it affords 
unlimited scope for licence of form and substance. It is, 
in fact, a go-as-you-please kind of poem, where matter 


and metre may wander at their own sweet will. It is, 
doubtless, this persuasion with regard to the entire law- 
lessness of the Ode which makes your beginner embark 
on it with such easy gladness. Most of these Odes are 
neither Odes nor poems; but that will be for ever hidden 
from the authors. Perhaps one of the best—because at 
least simple and unpretentious, if a little old-fashioned 
in its talk of “‘ zephyrs,”’ and other staled bits of diction—- 
is that of Mr. Ramakrishna, Madras :— 

The peasant . . ¢ 

At early morn, sings of the dew that sleeps 

Upon the tiny leaf, unconscious of 

The narrow compass and the breeze that moves 

Its leafy cradle, and he likens it 

Unto the sea, that likewise hath no bounds, 

But, in his isolation, he knows not 

Thy England is the Mistress of the Seas. 


The book, in fine, is perhaps a monument of loyalty, but 
not of poetry. 





Fiction. 


The Vultures. By H. 8S. Merriman. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 
Mr. Merriman is a novelist of place rather than of history. 
Not that his history is unconvincing, but his power of 
visualising a locality is more marked. This time he has 
fixed upon Poland just before the assassination of the Czar, 
Alexander II., and he has given us a dramatic account of 
an attempted rising of the Poles that was to have synchro- 
nised with the assassination of the Czar. There may or 
may not be historical evidence for this wretched failure of 
unhappy Poland to throw off the yoke of Russia. But it 
reads as if it might have happened just in the manner 
described, which, for a novelist, is success. Mr. Merriman 
has the advantage of always seeming to be very much in 
earnest. He never trifles with hisreader. If his reflections 
are sometimes a little platitudinous, he gives them with an 
air that almost persuades us that it is our own stupidity 
that makes them seem so. Here are a few :— 

When a strong man quits a room he often bequeaths a 
sudden silence to those he leaves behind. 

People whose lives are anything but a joke are usually 
content with the smallest jests. 

Girls are infinitely wiser than young men. But the wisdom 
ceases to grow later in life, and old men are wiser than old 
women. 

Wise men cease persuading the moment they have gained 
consent. 

But we would not have Mr. Merriman abate one jot of his 
seriousness. He is a born story-teller, with an admirable 
faculty for welding fact and fiction. Cartoner, the hero, 
is one of those silent, honourable, strong Englishmen who 
have before now figured in his novels. Cartoner is attrac- 
tive if a little unreal, but Captain Cable, although he has 
a small part, is to the life, and we look forward to meeting 
this humourous sea-dog again. Cartoner is one of the 
Vultures, another is Deulin, a Frenchman. .Kosmaroff, 
the chief Polish conspirator, explains the term thus: 
‘ There are certain men in the service of the Governments 
—in one service it is called Foreign Affairs, in another the 
Secret Service—whose mission it is to find themselves 
where things are stirring, to be at the seat of war. The 
are, in jest, called Vultures.’’ Cartoner was very successful. 
He was always on the spot. When the Czar was murdered 
he was there. He always knew what to do, and he was 
never ruffled. Even the failure of the love affair of 
his life was not a failure to Cartoner. In a word, he is 
Mr. Merriman’s ideal character. 


——_— 
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The New Christians. By Percy White. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


To any man who does not feel within himself the dangerous 
potentialities of Mr. Eustace Fenner, and to any woman 
who feels herself unsusceptible to the doctrines set forth 
by that light and leader of the New Christians, this book 
should prove a tonic and a delight. Mr. White’s satire 
is of that delicate and searching kind which leaves room 
for laughter; we are not listening to a preacher, but to 
a man who uses irony with the wisest discrimination and 
unfailing charm. To have achieved this is something very 
definite and very rare. ; 

The self-conscious humbug Eustace Fenner and ‘the 
fashionable sect which looked to him for guidance’’ are 
dissected in these pages, dissected, in the case of Fenner, 
to the bare soul ot the man. The easy stages by which 
he goes down-hill, ending with fraud and a free fight 
with a rival rascal outside the temple of .the Faithful, 
are traced for us in a spirit of true comedy. And certain 
lady members of the New Christian Church—it consisted 
almost entirely of ladies—are excellently presented to us 
in all their fatuosity and gullibility. But there is one 
entirely honest member of the Church, a woman so essen- 
tially good that she might have seemed to sanctify even 
absurder tenets than those so eloquently and meaning- 
lessly propounded by Fenner. In her Mr. White finds 
his foil to the plausible adventurer, and it is to her that 
Fenner addresses, after his downfall, the only really wise 
words which he speaks :— 

It is women like yourself, who cultivate credulity as though 
it were one of the fine arts, who are chiefly to blame for 
such failures as mine. We try to live up to what you can 
believe. The false prophet finds his disciples ready made. 
. . . Ff you ask me what I really believe, I cannot truth- 
fully tell—unless it be in the fat things which the devil 
prepares for his elect, so often the text of my sermons! 
; Faith is never a fixed quantity, but a fluid ideal 
always in danger of falling into unutterable foolishness. 


There we have the truth concerning a good deal of 
current nonsense, and Mr. White is to be congratulated 
on having poured ridicule upon one very insidious phase 
of it. And the book, in its way, is almost historical. 
The social historian writing a century hence will find 
in it a not at all unfair comment on follies which persist, 
in one form or another, from age to age. It would appear 
to be Mr. White’s mission to prick bubbles. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


Tae Wivnas or tHe Dove. By Henry James. 


This is probably Mr. James’s longest novel. It is 
divided into ten books, and fills 576 pages. The long 
leisure of a holiday would suit this delicately observed, 
dexterously written story of modern manners. ‘‘ Slender 
and simple, frequently soundless, she was somehow always 
in the fine of the eye--she counted singularly for its 
jleasure.”’ That was Kate Croy who opens the story. 
(Constable. 6s.) 


CuILpren or THe Busu. 


A medley of stories, sketches, and poems all breezy, 
and all dealing with Australia, the country that the 
anthor of While the Billy Boils knows so well. A scrap of 


By Henry Lawson. 


verse that heads the first story strikes the note of the 
book :— 
‘* Now this is the creed from the Book of the Bush— 
Should be simple‘and plain to a dunce : 
If a man’s in a hole you must pass round the hat— 
Were he jail-bird or gentleman once.” 


(Methuen. 


6s.) 
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Tae House unDER THE Sra. By Max Pemperton. 


A bustling yarn with a wild picture on the cover (a 
yellow octopus is clutching a wreck) and sixteen melo- 
dramatic illustrations in the text. Mr. Pemberton’s 
invention shows no sign of flagging. His new story 
begins calmly, but threatening adventure. ‘‘I, Jasper 
Begg, find it very hard to bring to other people’s eyes 
the wonderful things I have seen, or to make all this 
great matter clear as it should be clear for a right 
understanding.”’ (Newnes. 6s.) 


A Prince or Goop Fettows. By Rosert Barr. 


A romance with James V. of Scotland for its central 
figure. ‘‘The King Intervenes,” ‘“‘The King’s Tryst,” 
“The King’s Gold,” ‘“‘ The King A-begging,” are some of 
the section headings. James is presented pleasantly and 
vigorously, and Mr. Barr dismisses him at the end in 
these words: ‘‘ And thus it came to pass that James the 
Fifth of Scotland married the fair Madeleine of France.” 
Well illustrated by Mr. E. J. Sullivan. (Chatto. 6s.) 


Tue Romany Stone. By J. H. Yoxaun, M.P. 


This story has nothing to do with politics or affairs. 
It is all about gypsies and their kind, and about 
Methodist life in the Peak district. It opens with a 
long monologue by Uncle Abel, churchwarden, explaining 
how he was taken in by the Romany folk. The period is 
1801. We have never seen so many quotations appended 
to a volume of fiction before. Most authors are content 
4 9 one toachapter. Mr. Yoxall gives eight. (Longmans. 
6s. 


Tue Sueer-SrTeacers. By Vioter Jacos. 


By a new author, but neither Miss Jacob’s material 
nor her manner of handling it is new in the sense in 
which that word is used nowadays. The scene is laid in 
Wales, the characters are of the soil. Some are Methodists. 
Occasionally the narrative ascends higher in the social 
scale, and we have glimpses of Isoline Ridgeway 
sitting ‘‘under a cherry tree on the slope of the field 
overlooking Crishowell Vicarage.’’ (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Berrty’s Huspanp, 


Anonymous, also lively, and brightly written. It begins 
with a proposal. The recipient was Colomba Moore, who 
having “slid from bed” and having ‘‘ enveloped herself 
in a dressing gown, one of those gauzy garments that 
seem to have been blown together,’ proceeded to read 
her letters. One was from Jim. We extract a passage: 
“*T don’t know what you will think of £1,200 a year to 
start housekeeping on, but I fancy we can get plenty of 
tick, and might take some little place Sloane Street way 
if we can’t manage Piccadilly district.” (Richards. 6s.) 


ToLp To THE Marives. By Sir W. Lairp Crowes. 


Sixteen short stories, with such titles as ‘‘ Captain 
Carlton’s Conquest,” ‘'Towler’s Little Game,” ‘ Lady 
Clara’s Diamonds.”” They were written, says the author, 
“‘chiefly by way of relaxation, in the intervals of work 
of a more serious character.’’ From which it may be 
inferred that the author of The Needs of the Navy does 
not take the short story very seriously. And “‘ they may 
be read as well in the boudoir as in the smoking-room.” 
(Treherne. 6s.) 


Tue Lapy Kitter. By H. pe Vere STAcKpoo.e. 


‘““He was a very young man, and his clothes seemed 
very old.’’ That was Julien Moroni, and he was an artist. 
The book is all about artists and dealers and one Gavarni, 
who communicated to Moroni a wonderful secret, and made 
him beautiful and irresistible. There are some thrills in 
the story, and the air of mystery is well sustained. 

(Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
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The Unprofessional Writer. 





In many respects the English daily newspaper differs 
from the oly somanaens of other lands; in no other 
respect perhaps is it quite so distinctive as in its corre- 
spondence columns. All the year round the layman with 
a fad, a prejudice, a grievance, or a sensible suggestion 
for the housing of the working classes enjoys and uses a 
general invitation from the daily journals to say his say— 
with due regard to brevity and the writing on one side 
only of the paper. But it is just at this season of the 
year, when Parliament is up and the blinds are down, 
when the Shah has departed and the war is over, and 
everybody is trying very hard to do nothing in particular 
—-it is just at this moment that the correspondence column 
takes a deeper plunge, diving into the undercurrents. 
One may imagine the surprise of the intelligent foreigner 
at opening his Daily Chronicle day by day and finding 
columns of letters--dated from such places as Margate, 
Ostend, and Blackpool -— dealing with the question, 
“*Should Women Work?’’ You may imagine him ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Ma foi!” or ‘‘ Mein Gott,” or words to that 
effect, in any language you please; ‘‘ have we not settled 
that!’ Turning to the Daily News he will be confronted 
with the question as to whether love is played out, with 
plentiful and contradictory answers to it, many of them 
absurd and most of them irrelevant. And if he is a really 
intelligent foreigner, and has surveyed London on a 
Sunday evening, when humble hearts that for six days beat 
apart beat together on the seventh—he will wonder that 
the question should be asked, and wonder even more that 
anyone should turn aside from practice to give a theoretical 
answer. For he has not grasped the true significance of 
the autumn correspondence me wd which afford a really 
interesting study in human nature. 

From the newspaper side the situation is clear enough. 
The production cf a daily newspaper is mainly a question 
of men and matter. During August and September 
matter is usually quiescent—no one since Napoleon III. 
has been inconsiderate enough to declare war during these 
months—and men are away upon their holidays. And 
the prospect of several columns automatically filled with 
voluntary contributions, stormed, rather, with eager 
writers, mitigates the fury of an assistant editor who is 
tied by his purse-strings to London in the dead season. So 
he fastens upon some contributor who can ask in a column 
or so whether women should work, or whether love is 
played out, or whether marriage is a failure, or what we 
should do with our daughters—no matter so long as it 
cuts pretty deep below the social system —and is perfectly 
sure of instant and voluminous answers. From that side 
the situation is clear enough. The editorial instinct is 
true. What he expects, happens, and the columns are filled 
with voluntary, unpaid, amateur contributions. But why 
is his instinct’ so correct? Why this sudden incursion of 
the amateur into literature? The editor plays skilfully 
upon the public, and the tune results. But the mechanism 
of the public? The psychology of the autumn correspon- 
dent? That is the really interesting question. 
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Two things you will notice in glancing over the pro- 
ductions of the autumn correspondents. The first is that 
they are nearly all amateurs—people, that is to say, who 
are not practised in setting forth their ideas in print. The 
second is that the subject upon which they write—or, we 
should say, the subject which elicits their letters— is 
elemental, big and—for choice—vague. You do not find 
journalists taking part in these discussions as to the per- 
sistence of love and so forth. A xeporter on his vacation 
would no more think of writing a gratuitous letter to a 
newspaper than a bricklayer seal spend his Bank 
Holiday in laying bricks for fun. And you might shift 
the whole of the Daily News correspondence into the Daily 
Chronicle and vice versa without spoiling the effect. The 
problem propounded matters little, so long as it gets under 
the ironing and mangling, the ribbon selling and _barter- 
ing, the niggling and harried life of the man or woman 
who is man or woman and not a mere machine for the 
distribution of superfluities. ‘‘ Do Men Love Women ?”’ 
That would be question sufficient to start with. Most of us 
live a double life. The professional writer has to tear 
pieces that he can scarcely spare from his activity, and 
gains in expression what he loses from his substance. 
The clerk, the shopgirl, the man with a villa and a 
family in the suburbs—these have their underlife of 
thought which goes on quite apart from the mere money- 
getting activities which appear on the surface. And it 
is this underlife that the astute editor taps when he sinks 
his shaft with some such question as “Is Life Worth 
Living?” The waters that flow forth are spasmodic and 
not particularly clear; but they at least give to the 
observer indications of the subsoil; they show what the 
shopgirl and the clerk really think about life and its 
mw while they seem wholly engaged in measuring 
dress-lengths and adding up figures; and from this point 
of view the most futile, rambling and ridiculous of the 
unprofessional writer’s productions contain something 
which is not ridiculous, because it is really significant. 
The writer is not writing for effect. He shows us, quite 
unconsciously, the side of the average man that is usually 
hidden and nearly always left out of account when we 
calculate as to his actions. 

The statement that the autumn correspondent is not 
writing for effect may not pass without a challenge. It is 
a common view—with only its cynicism to recommend it— 
that the main object of these letter-writers is to “‘ see 
themselves in print.” There is just a grain of truth in 
this explanation. But what is this desire to see them- 
selves in print that is accounted to them for unrighteous- 
ness, as being a mere vulgar wish for notoriety? Let us 
change the phrase and attribute their activity to the desire 
for self-expression. Then we shall recognise that this 
annual outpouring of amateur experience and speculation 
is connected with one of the most persistent needs of 
human nature. This is no mere desire for a pulpit, no 
selfish longing to “‘ get a show”; it is the natural impulse 
to “bear a humble part in that immortal song” of 
humanity. Every man at one time or other feels the 
longing to make his thought heard by other men. It is a 
perfectly healthy and legitimate impulse. For to every 
man and woman comes the individual experience, the 
personal view of life which is completely gained by no 
other individual that ever breathed. One might even go 
so far as to say that everyone who has his own little 


‘snippet of truth and refuses to add it to the general stock 


is a swindler of humanity. For that snippet may be the 
one required to make the great gue complete. 
Nothing would be easier-—-and nothing would be more 


cruelly unjust—than to turn the whole of an autumn 
correspondence into ridicule. The style of the amateur is 
fumblmg and uncertain ; he—-and more especially perhaps 
she—soon forsakes the headline which boldly tops the 
columns of letters, and wandering from the general takes 
It is these little touches of 


refuge in the particular. 
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autobiography, the ingenuous __- revelations of 
obscure persons, that give the real interest to the morning 
vaper. ‘lake, for example, the little prose song of triumph 
in answer to the mighty question ‘Should Women 
Work?”’) of the happy young married woman whose 
husband has mers her from the necessity of wage- 
earning. And take, on the other hand, the letter 
signed “Happiness”: ‘I am a clerk, an old maid, 
crippled, ugly, poor yet rich, for I have found an interest 
and heaps of zest in life. ‘These poor weary ones would 
be shocked if called heathens, yet I venture to say they 
put little practical value on their Christianity. If they 
would only look on God as their father, Jesus as their 
brother, and heaven as their rightful home, and believe 
firmly in their Father’s power and willingness to protect 
them, they would cease to look to man for what he cannot 
give them.”” This has no more to do with the question at 
issue than with any other of the questions of life. But 
what a sudden flashlight upon the underlife of a crippled, 
ugly old maid who has to earn her living as a clerk, and 
whose disturbed surface has hidden such infinite depths 
of calm! To the amateur writer the autumn correspond- 
ence gives an outlet for the natural impulse of self- 
expression. To the careful observer the correspondence is 
interesting because each writer writes of that which lies 
nearest his heart and farthest from the common view. 
And no man or woman who does that can be dull. 








Téte-a-T éte. 


Acror-MANAGER. 
PLAYwRriGHt. 

Playwright, Well, I’ve read this play. 

Actor-Manager. And what do you think of it ? 

P. I can’t recommend you to produce it. 

A. Yes; but what do you think of it ? 

P. Does that matter? What do you think of it? 

A. | think without exception it is the best play I ever 
read—as literature, as drama, and as play. 

P. But? 

A. (Shrugs his shoulders.) 

P. Let us quit the humbug of the profession and be 
honest. You think this play, which I have just read and 
condemned, the best in the world as literature, as drama, 
and as play ? 

A. The humbug of the profession is not nearly so rank 
as the ordinary humbug of society. 

P. Granted ; it is the difference between nut oil and 
tallow. But what I want is friction and the smell of fire. 

A. As much as you like. 

P. This play then is in every respect the best you have 
read ? . : 

A. That is my opinion. 

P. Well! (Shrugs his shoulders.) 

A. You pulled me up for shrugging a moment ago. Let 
us have friction and the smell of fire. 

P. Then, sir, I think that you are either a pitiful 


coward or an ineffable fool if you hesitate to produce the , 


best play in the world. 

A. Cowardice and 
prudence and audacity. 

P. I prefer that; you are either too prudent or too 
audacious. 

A. I am afraid friction and the smell of fire are not 
congenial to you ; you run off the rails at once. You will 
find a little lubricant go a long way. 

P. ‘True, manners are the complexion of society, and a 
touch of rouge is indispensable. i 

A. In the sunlight as well as in the limelight. 

P. But we're still off the rails. Tell me why you 
hesitate to produce a play you think so highly of ? 


folly are the unoiled names of 
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A. Because it is so entirely new in mood and idea. 

P. Ah, you love the old forms and traditions—Brown, 
Smith, Robinson, and the ever-popular Shakespeare. I 
am glad you are so true an artist ; all art is conservative. 

A. At any rate I feel that there is a working good-and- 
evil spirit of change in this play which makes me pause. 

P. You exaggerate. There is nothing really extra- 
ordinary in the play; to depart from convention is not 
necessarily to create a new convention. No, sir; you are 
misled by a specious red-herring novelty which kills the 
old scent; and you are begging the question when you 
declare that this is the best script you ever read as 
literature, as drama, and as play. A play which contains 
a “working good-and-evil spirit- of change” may be as 
literature, as drama, and as play the best in the world— 
although I think it ludicrous to describe this one in such 
terms; but what about the one thing needful? Is this 
play an actual evening’s entertainment? Is there any 
money in it? You know very well there is not. The 
author of this play has none of the true artistic spirit that 
recognises without a chemical test on which side its bread 
is buttered. Further, there is no part for you in it. 
You could of course play the hero—you can play any- 
thing; but it is clear that this play was not written for 
you. 

, A. On the contrary the author intended it for an 
evening’s entertainment, and wrote it for me upon my 
commission. 

P. Oh! And do you find yourself in it? 

A. In some respects I do-—a gesture, a tone, a thought ; 
because the mistake the author made was this: instead of 
writing a part for me, consciously or unconsciously he 
tried to write me into the part. 

P. But I always do that! Come, come, my dear sir! 
The plays I have written for you, were they successful ? - 

A. They were highly remunerative, as you know. 

P. They were ; and just because I endeavoured in each 
of them to put you into the play. 

A. Curious. Your plays recommended themselves to me 
mainly because my parts were so utterly unlike myself, or 
rather I should say, so utterly unlike anything human or 
inhuman, that I could supply all the flesh and blood, and 
mould them exactly to my own fancy. 

P. No doubt, no doubt; there is much in what you say, 
At least I can understand that is how the parts would 
seem to you. That is exactly how Hamlet must have 
seemed to Burbage. By the way, do you know the tragedy 
of Shakespeare’s life ? 

A. Well, I have always understood that every artist’s 
life is necessarily a tragedy. 

P. Yes, of course, in a general sense. I myself am often 
very miserable. But I mean the tragic side of Shakes- 
peare’s theatrical life. It is very interesting-—the details 
of it. 

A. The details ? 

P. Yes. You know Shakespeare was a very weak and 
a very vain man. 

A. Was he? 

P. No doubt of it. 

A. Well, if it gives you any pleasure to think 
so--— 

P. Honestly, it does; it is very consoling. When one 
hears this man praised as the supreme intelligence it 
gratifies one’s amour propre to cenenliter that he was weak 
and vain. Have you ever heard of a writer, at one time 
of some note in academic circles, called Walter Pater ? 

A. What has he to do with it? 

P. Why, this: he points out somewhere that expression 
in literature—he means the literature of the whole world— 
achieves its highest in Claudio’s speech in Measure for 
Measure. You remember: “Ay, but to die and go we 
know not where in thrilling region of thick- 
ribbed ice,”” &c. Now that is a poetical expression of utter 
collapse ; and if this terrified outcry is the high-water 
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mark of Shakespeare, then Shakespeare must have been 
weak. 

A. It does not follow. Strength is not loquacious either 
in pleasure or in pain. As soon as you have expression 
you have an element of weakness ; and Shakespeare, you 
must remember, was by way of being a dramatist, and had 
to express ; so when he depicts a weak man overwhelmed 
with terror he makes him say something. 

P. True; but there is no courageous speech in Shake- 
speare, not of Othello, nor of Coriolanus that equals in 
effect Claudio’s terrified outery ; and I conclude that what 
Shakespeare expresses best must have been most “ liable 
and congruent ”’ to his own nature. 

A. Again I don’t agree. You forget that poetry like 
every other art is an entity in itself, has a nature of its 
own. Setting aside music, poetry is the most expressive 
of the arts; therefore it seized upon the opportunity of 
Claudio’s speech to have this greatest terror of man’s, the 
dread of death, uttered once for all. 

P. Very well, then: poetry, after music, being the 
most expressive of all the arts, and expression being, as 
you have said, necessarily compounded of weakness, it 
follows that poetry must seize upon weak men as the 
instruments of its will; and Shakespeare, as the greatest 
poet, was inevitably the weakest man. 

A. One of the weakest, doubtless ; 
strongest: Shakespeare was humanity. 

P. I don’t care how you put it so long as you grant he 
was weak. What I want to say is this—that the true 
protagonist, the great hero of the English drama, was 
Burbage, not Shakespeare. Burbage was a_ splendid, 
powerful personality ; and it was only when Shakespeare 
was writing not a part for Burbage, but Burbage into the 
put,that he succeeded to the height. Hamlet, Othello, 
Mzecbeth, Lear, Anthony—these are, all of them, the 
magnificent, many-sided Burbage, plus Shakespeare’s 
imagination and gift of expression. The two most suc- 
cessful writers for the stage are Moliére and Shakespeare : 
the former because he wrote himself into his parts; the 
latter, because he had a permanent model in Burbage. 
Whenever Shakespeare strays too far from his model—in 
Posthumus, for example, or Leontes--he produces some- 
thing inferior. That was the tragedy of Shakespeare’s 
theatrical life: he knew his incapacity to create a great 
= unless he were imbued with the idea of Burbage ; he 

oved and hated his model, and wrote the sonnets to him. 

A. Ah, the sonnets! There is no possible or impossible 
theory about Shakespeare that can’t be proved from the 
sonnets. But why all this? 

P. Well, if the author of this play endeavoured to write 
you into the leading part, he did as I do, and as Shake- 
speare would have done. The fact that he has failed is a 
sign of his incapacity. Who is it ? 

A. (Mentions a name.) 

P. Oh-h-h! I know where we are now! My dear 
fellow, you can’t possibly produce his play even if it were 
as good as you think. 

A. Why? 

P. Because—it would never do. Don’t you know the 
history of his connection with the-stage ? 

A. No. Is there any history ? 

P. Not in the significant sense of your inflection. What 
T mean is that six years ago he adapted a play which was 
produced successfully, and that since then he has prepared 
six plays, none of which have been produced. 

A. And what do you gather from that ? 

P. I gather that the man’s reputation as a playwright is 
destroyed. Play after play is announced, and nothing 
comes of it. The result is that managers, critics, play- 
goers all shake their heads and the author gets a bad 
name. 

A. Therefore I should help hang him. 
down, down with him.”’ 

P. There’s a lot of truth in proverbs. 


and one of the 


“Him that’s 
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A. There is; but the right use of proverbs is not 
understood. People say, “Give a dog a bad name and 
hang him,” shrug their shoulders, and allow what they 


consider the inevitable to happen. Now that is very 
stupid ; we are not here to abet but to correct the evil of 
the world. With regard to the author of this play, which 
you dislike, I know for certain that three out of the six 
plays you spoke of were approved by those they were 
written for, and their production arranged ; and that two 
of them, one in England and one in America, were put 
into rehearsal. 

P. And why weren’t they produced ? 

A. You know the conditions of the stage as well as [, 
and the thousand and one mischances that may occur. 

P. And the author’s not to blame! 

A. There is no one to blame, as the author himself 
would tell you—unless it be the natural philosophers who 
have not yet coded the laws of chance. 

P. I suppose he doesn’t care. 

A. The author? On the contrary! Have you no 
imagination at all? Here is a man with some fame in the 
world and a brilliant start as a playwright. Play after 
play by him is announced: some are considered un- 
satisfactory ; but three, as I said, are approved of, their 
production promised, the characters cast, the parts dis- 
tributed, and in two cases rehearsals begun. One or other 
of these plays would have succeeded—perhaps all three ; 
and the author would have been able to go on, if not with 
greater courage, at least with greater confidence and 
greater power. Not care! The marvel to me is that he 
hasn’t died of chagrin. It is a labour and a torment of 
Sisyphus and Tantalus combined. 

P. Why doesn’t he leave it alone then ? 

A. That’s unworthy of you. He is pledged to it; he is 
tied to the stake. 

P. But as a matter of business ? 

A. He who counts only the cost never does anything. 
I'll produce his play. 

P. My dear sir, you mustn’t--you mustn’t do it. The 
man has a bad reputation: as a matter of fact he is not 
orthodox. I was present in a company where he was some 
little time ago. That about var ee came up—‘‘ who 
saw life steadily and saw it whole.”’ Says he, ‘That has 
very little meaning for me. Christianity came after 
Sophocles; and Darwin has come since Shakespeare.” 
Some one said “‘ Nietzsche.” ‘‘ Oh,” says he, ‘‘ Nietzsche 
is the most divulsive force in the history of letters. But 
there is no need why we should concern ourselves about 
his philosophy, or about Mr. Herbert Spencer’s or Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd’s—as philosophy. A so-called Evolutionary 
Philosophy—it will have a very different name when it 
arrives, and will be neither aphoristic nor synthetic—is 
an attempt to forestall posterity. The new mood and 
matter must pass through the fire of poetry before it can 
become a system; and that will take hundreds of years, 
precisely as Christianity had to pass through the fire 
of religion before it could be stated as a pessimistic 
— by Schopenhauer.” Not only is this man 
ieterodox, but I am very much afraid he might be called 
an independent thinker. 

A. How very terrible! I'll produce his play. You 
don’t understand him at all. He is an artist as well as 
a thinker, and can appeal to the emotion of the world 
as well as to the intelligence of the few. I'll produce 
his play. 

P. It will be a failure. 

A. Lam very glad to have your opinion; but you and 
I are the last people in the world to know whether a play 
will succeed or not. Two out of every three plays pro- 
duced in London fail ; and it is you and I and our compeers 
who make the selections. The managements and their 
advisers have no right to an opinion on the fortunes of a 
play : production is the only test. Jonn Davinson, 





The Academy 


Drama. 
Nietzsche on Tragedy. 


I nave been reading Nietzsche on the Origin of Tragedy, 
in the admirable French translation published under the 
care of M. Henri Albert by the ‘‘ Mercure de France” : 
‘“L’Origine de la Tragédie, ou, Hellénisme et Pessimisme.” 
The book was written at the age of twenty-eight, and we 
have Nietzsche’s ‘‘criticism of himself” by way of 
preface, sixteen years later, and an autobiographical frag- 
ment, written two years later still, which M. Albert has 
extracted from one of the posthumous volumes. I have 
been reading all that with the delight of one who discovers 
a new world, which he has seen already in a dream. I 
never take up Nietzsche without the surprise of finding 
something familiar. Sometimes it is the answer to a 
question which I have only asked ; sometimes it seems to 
me that I have guessed at the answer. And, in his rest- 
less energy, his hallucinatory vision, the agility of this 
climbing mind of the mountains, I find that invigoration 
which only a “ tragic philosopher” can give. ‘‘ A sort of 
mystic soul,’’ as he says of himself, ‘‘ almost the soul of a 
Mienad, who, troubled, capricious, and half irresolute 
whether to cede or fly, stammers out something in a 
foreign tongue.” 

~ ; ; aa 

rhe book is a study in the origin of tragedy among 
the Greeks, as it arose out of music through the medium 
of the chorus. We are apt to look on the chorus 
in Greek plays as almost a negligable part of the struc- 
ture; as, in fact, hardly more than the comments of that 
‘ideal spectator” whom Schlegel called up out of the 
depths of the German consciousness. We know, however, 
that the chorus was the original nucleus of the play, that 
the action on which it seems only to comment is no 
more than a development of the chorus. Here is the 
wroblem to which Nietzsche endeavours to find an answer. 
le finds it, unlike the learned persons who stu ly Greek 
texts, among the roots of things, in the very making of 
the universe. Art arises, he tells us, from the conflict of 
the two creative spirits, symbolised by the Greeks in the 
two gods, Apollo and Dionysus; and he names the one 
the Apollonian spirit, which we see in plastic art, and the 
other the Dionysiac spirit, which we see in music. Apollo 
is the god of dreams, Dionysus the god of intoxication ; 
the one represents for us the world of appearances, the 
other is, as it were, the voice of things in themselves. 
| he chorus, then, which arose out of the hymns _ to 
Dionysus, is the “‘ lyric cry,” the vital ecstacy ; the drama 
is the projection into vision, into a picture, of the exterior 
temporary world of forms. ‘ We now see that the stage 
and the action are conceived only as vision ; that the sole 
‘reality’ is precisely the chorus, which itself produces 
the vision, and expresses it by the aid of the whole 
symbolism of dance, sound, and word.” In the admirable 
phrase of Schiller, the chorus is “a living rampart 
against reality,” against that false reality of daily life 
which is a mere drapery of civilisation, and has nothing 
to do with the primitive reality of nature. The realistic 
drama begins with Euripides ; and Euripides, the casuist 
the friend of Socrates (whom Nietzsche qualifies as the 
true decadent, an “instrument of decomposition,” the 
slayer of art, the father of modern science) brings tragedy 
to an end, as he substitutes pathos for action, thought for 
contemplation, and passionate sentiments for the primitive 
ecstasy. “‘Armed with the scourge of its syllogisms, an 
optimist dialectic drives the music out of tragedy: that is 
to say, destroys the very essence of tragedy, an essence 
which can be interpreted only as a manifestation and 
objectivation of Dionysiac states, as a visible symbo] of 
music, as the dream-world of a Dionysiac intoxication.” 
_ There are many pages, scattered throughout his work 
in which Pater has dealt with some of the Greek problems 
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very much in the spirit of Nietzsche; with that problem, 
for instance, of the ‘‘blitheness and serenity” of the 
Greek spirit, and of the gulf of horror over which it seems 
to rest, suspended as on the wings of the condor. That 
myth of Dionysus Zagreus, “a Bacchus who had been in 
hell,” which is the foundation of the marvellous new myth 
of “ Denys I’Auxerrois,”’ seems always to be in the mind 
of Nietzsche, though indeed he refers to it but once, and 
passingly. Pater has shown, as Nietzsche shows in 
greater detail and with a more rigorous logic, that this 
“ serenity” was but an accepted illusion, and all Olympus 
itself but “‘ intermediary,” an escape, through the esthetics 
of religion, from the trouble at the heart of things; art, 
with its tragic illusions of life, being another form of 
escape.. To Nietzsche the world and existence justify 
themselves only as an esthetic phenomenon, the work of a 
god wholly the artist; ‘and in this sense the object of 
the tragic myth is precisely to convince us that even the 
horrible and the monstrous are no more than an esthetic 
game, played with itself by the Will in the eternal pleni- 
tude of its joy.” ‘The Will” is Schopenhauer’s 
‘‘ Will,” the vital principle. ‘‘If it were possible,” says 
Nietzsche, in one of his astonishing figures of seule, 
“to imagine a dissonance becoming a human being (and 
what is man but that?), in order to endure life, this 
dissonance would need some admirable illusion to hide 
from itself its true nature, under a veil of beauty.” 
That is the aim of art, as it calls up pictures of the 
visible world and of the little, temporary action of men 
on its surface. The hoofed satyr of Dionysus, as he leaps 
into the midst of these gracious appearances, drunk with 
the young wine of nature, surly with the old wisdom of 
Silenus, brings the real, excessive, disturbing truth of 
things suddenly into the illusion; and is gone again, 
with a shrill laugh, without forcing on us more of his 
presence than we can bear. - 
I have but touched on a few points in an argument 
which has itself the ecstatic quality of which it speaks. 
A good deal of the book is concerned with the latest 
development of music, and especially with Wagner. 
Nietzsche, after his change of sides, tells us not to take 
this part too seriously: “‘ what I fancied I heard in the 
Wagnerian music has nothing to do with Wagner.” Few 
better things have been said about music than these 
pages; some of them might be quoted against the 
‘* programme ”’ music which has been written since that 
time, and against the false theory on which musicians 
have attempted to harness music in the shafts of litera- 
ture. The whole book is awakening; in Nietzsche’s own 
words, ‘‘a prodigious hope speaks in it.” ‘ 
Armour Sywons. 








Art. 


The Great Before. 


‘Bur you don’t avoid pictures,” I said ! 

“No!” he answered, “ but I do not seek them. When 
they come my way I think I look at them. If I could 
always see one at a time, just a man’s best, and look at it 
leisurely, I should be what is called a picture-lover. But 
galleries with their interminable rooms, slippery floors, 
weary visitors, wearier attendants, and acres of pictures, 
good, bad, and stupid all crowded together, make me tired. 
I want to look at one picture for a long time, sink into it 
as it were. Numbers distress me. One of my nightmares 


is the thought of being locked up alone, in broad daylight, 
in the Rubens room at the Munich Pinakothek. There are 
seventy-six of them. Horrible! Why can’t they show a dozen 
of the best, by this Sandow of art, and lend the remainder 
to other galleries? Then I shouldn’t have to shut my = 
when I pass through the Rubens room on my way to t 
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glorious Ghirlandajo. The subject? I forget. I don’t 
think I ever looked at the details—but the colour! It 
blazes, like a garden at midsummer. It’s all sunshine and 
loveliness. Nothing’s faded, nothing’s gone brown, and it 
was painted four hundred years ago. I like Ghirlandajo, 
not only because he was a great colourist, but because in 
his epoch men had not quite scrambled out of the arms 
of the Great Before.”’ 

** What on earth do you mean ?”’ 

“The time when painting knew its place: before it had 
become a marketable commodity : when, like all the other 
arts, it was but the handmaid of Architecture.” 

“That was a long time ago,” I said. 

“Yes: if the thirteenth century is a long time ago. 
O glorious century of the Gothic mind when buildings 
soared, and pinnacles and clustered columns chased one 
another to the skies. Architecture was then the expression 
of man’s ideals. With what modest arrogance the grave 
designers of Gothic cathedrals dreamed those piles of 
clustering stones and said: ‘Behold the end. e can 
build no better, can go no further. The Gothic mind has 
touched the limit. Now let the painters, and the sculptors, 
and the carvers perfect the details. We rest from our 
labours.’ And it was so. About 1300 the spirit of 
progress in Gothic architecture died, and those early 
architects whose minds flashed out the design from 
foundation to coping-stone returned to Nature whence had 
come their ideas—pillared aisle from some dim avenue of 
trees, and pointed arch from the meeting of the branches 
overhead. I take off my hat, I bend the knee to Meister 
Gerard von Rile. To dream a design for a Cathedral in 
the year 1248, to have generations of architects poring 
over your design for centuries, to have the coping-stone 
_ upon it in the year 1880, that is something like a 

ife-work.”’ 

‘** Who was Meister Gerard ?”’ 

“The designer of Cologne Cathedral. Nothing is known 
about him, and I don’t want to know anything. To me 
he stands forth as the protagonist of the Gothic Mind, of 
that century when faith and life were comrades, when the 
Master-Mason was a conqueror whose achievements were 
to outlive those of the builders and the dividers of 
Empires. Truly art is long. In one of the dark chapels 
of Cologne Cathedral you ‘may see, under glass, in a 
heavy oaken frame, the original sketch on parchment of the 
west facade of the cathedral. Think of all the architects 
who followed Meister Gerard, think of Meister Arnold, 
Meister Johann, and the others, and then look around at 
the completed work. I see Meister Gerard patiently work- 
ing at that stupendous plan. I see him a beardless man 
with a look of serious melancholy, and I think of an 
epitaph composed by another of those devout craftsmen. 
He lived two hundred years later, when the great age of 
Architecture had passed away, and Flanders and Rhineland 
were filled with pictures. ‘Take warning from me,’ this 
great craftsman wrote, ‘I was as you are, but am now 
buried beneath you. . . Pray God for me, ye who 
love art, that I may attain to his sight.’ 

“The environment of pictures,” continued this gentle- 
man with the rambling mind, “is too artificial for me. 
They are only to be seen under disadvantageous conditions 
in stuffy rooms redolent of varnish and wet umbrellas. 
Architecture is of the open air. It has all the charm of 
the unexpected. Turn a corner, and there is a church, or 
a campanile, or a castle before you. These is no rustling 
of catalogues to find out if the name of the author is 
starred. Architecture leaps to the eye, and if you are glad 
of it, you are very glad of it. The buildings I have seen in 
my wanderings are closer to my heart (that I believe is the 
right expression) than the pictures.” 

‘Come down to particulars,” I said. 

He paused a moment, then continued, “One of the 
advantages of growing old is that you know what you 
like, and also that you know that you waut to see what 
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you like again and again. I never want to see St. Peter’s 
again. I never want to stand again in Venice before 
St. Mark’s. Milan Cathedral, as far as I am concerned, 
has ceased to exist. But I do want to see Giotto’s Tower 
again, and the white wonder buildings at Pisa; and there 
is a little village, far away, hidden in a valley, where, by 
some chance, above the crabbed, common little hotels soars 
a Campanile that made me happy whenever I raised my 
cyes to it. I saw it last against a star-sown sky. The 
moon hung low behind, the peaks of the mountains were 
is with snow, and , 

e stopped. I did not interrupt his reverie. Then his 
mind reverted to Cologne. ‘‘ When I return home,” he 
said, ‘“‘there are two halts that I always make—one at 
Cologne, the other at Bruges. The two cities, or rather 
my way of seeing them, affect me differently, but they help 
and counteract one another, and the result is calming. 

‘‘ At Cologne I spend a sunny afternoon seated on the 
balcony of one of the hotels in the Cathedral Square. I 
look up at the Cathedral, giving myself unreservedly to 
those innumerable clustered pillars, bearing each other’s 
weight, yet independent, that stream for ever upwards. 
Below the life of the city goes idly on. Men are doing 
things that end with the day, and pass with the day; but 
those clustering columns streaming upwards, vieing one 
with another which shall stretch its slender neck the 
highest, do not pass with the day. They seem alive, 
always streaming upwards, without haste and without 
rest, each slight column, pointed window, lonely pinnacle, 
helping the other, each part leading upwards to those twin 
towers that point forever to the sky. It is the Gothic 
Mind, made stone, using the earth and the earth’s materials, 
but ever eager for something beyond, and rejoicing in the 
mystic knowledge. 

‘So speaks to me this Master-Mason of the thirteenth 
century, and having basked in his aspiring fervour, I leave 
Cologne, and go on to Bruges. There, | look down, not 
up. I ascend the Belfry tower and gaze down upon a 
country. As Cologne Cathedral lifts one from the earth, 
this Belfry, which has stood for six hundred years, recalls 
one to it, which is good for the soul’s health. The wide, 
flat, busy country lies outstretched beneath. There, far 
away, is Ghent; below, straight and still, the canal 
cuts its way through the level country to the sea. 
The sun is setting. It touches the red-tiled roofs 
and gables of Bruges. The houses look like painted 
buildings in a panorama. Up here I still linger in the 
great age of Architecture. I look upon the steeple of 
Notre Dame, and nearer still rises the Hotel de Ville, very 
old, very beautiful, and, in its sedate way, marking the 
transition from the age of Architecture to the age of 
Painting, for the fagade, which the sun touches to life, 
was gilded and coloured by John van Eyck. And near 
by, Bruges is holding an exhibition of pictures by the 
Flemish Primitives to which all the art world is flocking. 
Noble names! Noble sons! The dawn of the age of 
Painting in the country that the Belfry looks upon was a 
glorious dawn. But I sorrow for the passing of the Great 


Before.” C. L. H. 











Science. 


Glaciers and Civilisation. 


Some two hundred thousand years ago, at the beginning 
of that Quaternary Age to which the more moderate 
anthropologists limit the appearance of man upon the 
earth, the face of Europe was widely different from what 
it is now. A beltof land, of which Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Iceland formed the highest points, stretched from 
Europe to North America, while England and France 
formed one continuous continent. Over this last there 
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ranged mammoths, elephants, rhinoceroses, and hippo- 
potami, together with the sabre-toothed tiger, who was 
probably the most terrible of the flesh-eaters of the ancient 
world. Here, too, dwelt man, a nomad and a hunter, 
sleeping, like Robinson Crusoe, in trees, acquainted with 
the use of fire, and armed with a single weapon made from 
a roughly-chipped flint. He either lived in single pairs 
or in groups of two or three families, and it is not yet quite 
settled that he had then acquired the use of speech. He 
seems to have gone completely naked, and to have 
haunted only the flat country and the banks of rivers. 
As for religion he had none at all, and he threw his dead 
into the midden in which are found the bones of the 
animals he struck down for food. In all respects he 
seems to have been a most unpleasant and irreclaimable 
savage. 

As time went on, however, the climate in which the man 
of Western Europe found himself changed. Formerly it 
was warm, pase and without any extremes of heat and 
cold, to which uniformity some of the learned are inclined 
to attribute our ancestor’s disinclination to improve himself. 
But now there came a change. There had always been, as 
there is now, an ‘‘ice-cap’’ or region of intense cold 
round the North Pole, and now this began to move slowly 
southward. Some writers have supposed this to be due to 
the earth entering in its revolution round the sun into an 
especially cold region of space. Others that it was due to 
the displacement of the earth’s axis. But neither of these 
guesses seems to have any astronomical foundation, while 
the gradual rising of the Continent of Europe and the 
consequent submersion of the belt of land between 
England and America seem sufficient of themselves to 
account for the phenomenon. What is certain is that the 
ice-cap, either in the shape of a vast sea filled with 
floating masses of ice or, more probably, as one huge 
glacier crept down until it had covered all England 
nearly as far south as London, all Scandinavia, save for 
the high mountain ranges of what are now Sweden and 
Norway, and all Russia as far south as Moscow. The 
nieces of rock and gravel which this immense mass of 
ice pushed before it can be seen lying like seaweed at 
high-water mark in an irregular line which stretches from 
the Gulf of Tcheskaya in Russia across Prussia, Denmark, 
and Holland, crossing our own country just above the 
valley of the Thames. Meanwhile the other ice-centres of 
Europe, such as the highest parts of the Alps, Apennines, 
and the Pyrenees, underwent an enormous extension of 
their ice-covered surface, the glaciers, by their vertical 
pressure as they ceased to move, scooping out the hollows 
which afterwards became such lakes as that of Geneva. 
It seemed as if all Europe were to be blot ed out under 
one huge sheet of ice. 

The first to fly before the advancing cold into the regions 
that remained temperate were the herb-eating animals who 
found the leaves and grasses on which they fed either 
killed or covered by the ice. Then followed the flesh- 
eaters who preyed upon their more peaceable fellows, and, 
with them, man, who was probably even then one of the 
most destructive flesh-eaters of them all. But here they 
found a new danger awaiting them. The tilting of the 
earth’s floor which led to the filling up of the Atlantic 
Ocean and perhaps some increase in the flooding of what 
is now the bout of Sahara had caused the formation of a 
mass of vapour which descended in the form of rain upon 
all lands south of the ice-cap. The rains seem to have 
fallen almost incessantly, swelling further the already 
swollen rivers into floods and surpassing the Biblical 
Deluge in so far that they must have lasted for years and 
centuries instead of days. What became of the other 
animals during this time we do not know, but probably 
the strength and swiftness of the larger brutes like the 
elephants and tigers enabled them to transport themselves 
to Fgh ground beyond the reach of the floods. As for 
man, the weakest and yet the most resourceful of the 
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larger brutes, he took refuge from the storms in grottoes 
and caverns, and it was here that, for the first time, he 
became a social animal. Here the fire, which on the banks 
of the stream where he had before made his resting-place 
was perhaps only an occasional accident, became really 
the domestic hearth round which huddled all the different 
families compelled by the storms to take refuge in the 
cave. Here for the first time the long-periods of enforced 
idleness from the chase induced him to make himself 
clothes from the skins of the animals which he snared or 
ran down. Here, too, the leisure and perhaps the spirit of 
emulation produced by the society of his fellows led him 
to fashion new weapons and tools, to make scrapers for 
skins, axes for cutting, maces for striking, instead of the 
clumsy chipped flint held in the hand which in the earlier 
days formed his only implement. And here especially, the 
pressure of common danger and the need of organised 
defence against the cave-bear and the cave-lion led him to 
elect a common leader as stags and horses are wont to do, 
to whose rule he voluntarily submitted. The arts of 
decoration, of industry and of government all took their 
rise within the cave. 

At length the glaciers retreated, and as the new vegeta- 
tion sprang up in their wake, the animals followed it 
northward, and with the animals went man. But it was a 
changed being who went with them, and after this his rise 
was rapid. ‘The drying-up of the land had cleared away 
the fogs which had for so long hid the sun, and hence- 
forth the summers were more hot, while the winters, owing 
to radiation, were more cold than before. Hence the 
animals—now chiefly the horse and the reindeer—by 
which primitive man lived, migrated at fixed times in search 
of the climate necessary to them, and man became a 
traveller. True, too, to the lessons of mutual help that he 
had learned in the cave, he hit upon a plan of division of 
labour, so that the most skilful handicraftsman stayed at 
home and made axes while the swiftest and strongest 
hunter used them abroad for their mutual sustenance. 
And now began the dawnings of art. Vanity seems to 
have been its first motive ; for its earliest efforts seem to 
have been directed to painting the face with different 
coloured earths, to making ornaments that were not yet 
amulets, and to adorning the skins in which the artist was 
clad. But before long art began to be practised for its own 
sake, or rather for the pleasure that it gave to the practiser, 
and weapons, tools, and sometimes the rocks were covered 
with pictorial representations of animals and of man 
himself. It is even possible that in the figures shown 
upon certain coloured stores belonging to paleolithic 
times, we have the first precursor of a system of 
writing. And as the materials necessary for such designs 
were not always to be found in one place, while well- 
decorated weapons, tools and clothes had a certain value of 
their own, some sort of system of barter with distant tribes 
sprang up, and so trade was born. 

Here we must stop. It is the opinion of writers 
like M. de Mortillet that in Europe, at all events, the 
education of our ancestors was completed by the invasion 
of tribes coming from Asia Minor, who introduced among 
the aborigines the domestication of animals, the practice of 
agriculture, and finally, religion, war, and slavery. It may 
be so, although this raises the question how these invaders 
themselves came to be instructed in these matters, which is 
a question which cannot here be answered. Perhaps enough 
has been said to show us in these days of Alpine accidents, 
when the ice takes its toll of victims as regularly a8 does 
the sea, how important a part the glacier, now only thought 
of as part of the regular furniture of the playground of 
Europe, has formerly played in the civilisation of the 
European man. 

F. Leace. 
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Correspondence. 
‘*An Imperfect Sympathy.” 


-Sm,—The reviewer of Mr. Paul’s Matthew Arnold in the 
Acapemy says: ‘‘ Nor do our previous remarks forbid us 
to admire the hit: ‘Mr. Arnold was apt to think, with 
the bellman in the Hunting of the Snark, that what he 
told you three times was true.’”” The T'imes also, I think, 
quoted this as “‘one of Mr. Paul’s own good things.” 
Now, in his Matthew Arnold (1899, p. 82) Mr. George 
Saintsbury refers to “‘ the stage when ' seemed to hold 
sincerely the principle so wickedly put by Mr. Lewis 
Carroll, that ‘ what I tell you three times is true.’”’—Yours, 
&e., Jonn D. Hamivton. 

11, Prince’s Square, 
Glasgow. 


- Sirn,—Admirers of Matthew Arnold’s poetry and prose 
will thank you for your review of Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
monograph which appears, under the above title, in the 
Acapvemy. ‘‘ Self-Dependence ’’ is one of my favourite poems. 
It was therefore an unpleasant surprise to find that Mr. 
Paul, a thoughtful and capable critic, regarded it as merely 
‘‘ pretty.” ‘“‘ Noble,” the epithet that your reviewer gives 
to one stanza, is a suitable » sae ee of the whole poem. 
In it Matthew Arnold has given beautiful expression to 
the calming influence of sea and stars upon a weary, 
despondent spirit. Most readers will agree with your 
reviewer who holds that the great critic’s repetitions of 
phrases were often felicitous.—Yours, <c., 
Byrness Vicarage, Otterburn, R.S.O. H. P. Wricsr. 


A Poet. 


Sir,—I was interested to see your appreciative review of 
the Poems of Mr. William Vaughn che I have not 
seen the book, but an earlier one by the same writer came 
to me from America a year or two ago, and I was so much 
struck by its imaginative qualities that I always meant to 
write about it, but never did. It was called, if I remember 
rightly, The Masque of Judgment; its characters were 
mostly angels and devils. There was some quite unusually 
powerful writing in it.—Yours, &c., Arraur Sywoys. 


Details. 


Sir,—Your Mr. Bookworm in mentioning translations 
of Aucassin and Nicolete in a recent issue omitted 
to mention that of Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, the accomplished 
Oriental scholar, whose loss was so much deplored last 
year. It preceded those of Mr. Lang and Mr. Bourdillon, 
and was issued in a privately printed edition at Glasgow 
in 1887. 

In Mr. Barney Maguire’s ‘‘ Account of the Coronation ”’ 
your annotator queries whether Sir de Lacy was more 
than a rhyme. Surely it refers to Sir de Lacy Evans who 
had just returned from aiding to defeat the Carlists in 
Spain. —Yours, &c., 


9, Stonor Road, W. De V. Payen-Payye. 


Coleridgeana. 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. J. L. Haney’s letter to you 
on his bibliography of S. T. Coleridge, the following note 
may be useful. De Quincey says in the chapter of his 
works on Coleridge and Opium Eating, Vol. V (Masson 
Edition), p. 183: ‘ Jacob Boehme:—‘We ourselves 
had the honour of presenting to Mr. Coleridge Law’s 
English version of Jacob—a set of huge quartos. Some 
months afterwards we saw this work lying open, and one 
volume, at least, overflowing, in parts, with the commen- 
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taries and the corollaries of Coleridge.” Whither has this 
work, and so many others swathed about with Coleridge’s 
manuscript notes, vanished from the world ?—I am, Xc., 
Tynemouth House, Epwarp Benpat. 
Victoria Park Gate, N.E. 


George Darley. 


Str,—I appreciate W. F. P.’s handsome admission that 
fine passages may be found in Darley. So far we are 
agreed. But I certainly did not defend mediocrity in verse. 
Horace condemned it, and by his dictum I would abide : — 

mediocribus esse poetis 
Non di, non homines, non concessere columnae : 


neither the gallery, that is, nor the man in the street, nor 
the literary column can turn a versifier into a poet. My 
contention is that Darley not seldom rises above mediocrity, 
and that therein lies his title toremembrance. And should 
not a poet, that is a creator, be judged by the quality 
rather than by the number of his creations? I do not 
know whether W. F. P. would refuse the name of poet to 
the author of ‘‘ The Burial of Sir John Moore,’’ though 
nothing else of his is remembered. Personally I should 
say that Wolfe, when he wrote those lines, was a true poet. 
But very likely Iam wrong. I am but ‘ unus multorum,”’ 
and as to Darley, if too fierce a simoom of criticism should 
blow, I shall shelter myself behind the Quarterly Review. 
—Yours, Xc., H. C. Mincar. 
Penzance. 


A Grievance. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to air a little grievance of mine 


~ through your columns ; perhaps it may interest your readers. 


I shall confine myself to a statement of facts, founded on 
my copy letter-book and reply-letters. 

In the spring of last year Mr. Howard Wilford Bell 
issued from Oxford adainty pamphlet entitled The Book-lover, 
which reached me, and from which I purchased Stevenson’s 
Father Damien. This tickled my fancy, and on 31 July 
I ordered R. L. 8.: A Collection of Unpublished Writings, 
sending four shillings to pay for same. On 7 September 
I asked when the book was to be sent, receiving in reply, 
from London, dated 10 September, ‘‘I am unable at this 
time to name the date of its publication.” I waited till 
10 February this year, when I again asked for the book 
or a return of the money. A reply dated 3 March, from 
the office of the Unit Library, said, ‘‘ It has been decided 
that the collection of Stevensoniana will not be published.” 
At same time I was asked to select something else from 
The Booklover No. 3, and if no selection was made the 
money would be returned. On 5 March I ordered 
Marillier’s University Magazines, &c., ‘‘as described on 

age 25 of The Booklover No. 3,” i.e., ‘‘500 copies on 
Jutch hand-made paper.’’ The original price of 3s. had 
been advanced to 3s. 6d., which I regarded as an indica- 
tion that the edition was almost exhausted. I received 
(15 March) a copy on ordinary (very ordinary) paper of 
a bluish-white tint, which would have been dear at one 
shilling, and this was promptly returned same day with 
a request for return of the four shillings if what I ordered 
could not be furnished. There was no reply, and’ on 
8 April I again reminded the publisher that I had received 
neither book nor money. Still no reply. On 4 June I 
gently remonstrated with him for putting me to so much 
trouble to recover my own, but my letter was returned 
by the Unit Library with a note on the margin to the 
effect that Mr. Howard Wilford Bell’s address was now 
34, Washington Square, New York. Thither on 6 June 
I despatched my letter, and from that day to this the silence 
has been unbroken, not even by the Dead Letter Office. 

What do you think I should do ?—Yours, &c., 

Dundee. C. M. Fatcoyrr. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 153 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best paper 
entitled “The Incident in My Life in which I Showed to the Least 
Advantage.” We award the prize to Dr. W. Makeig Jones, Beau- 
mont, Torquay, for the following :— 

Many years ago I was called one evening to attend the wife of an 
ironworker, who was reported to be dying. I found the patient 
suffering from acute ptomaine poisoning, the result of a supper of 
mushrooms or mussels, | forget which now, but it would be a pity to 
miss the alliteration. 1 at once administered as an emetic 20 grains of 
sulphate of zine, but the patient would not assist in any way. The 
small room in which we were was pretty well filled with the usual 
ofticious sympathetic friends. In my anxiety to getthe medicine to 
act, I directed the patient to imitate my own movements, when, 
whether it was the heat of the room, or my own too vivid imagina- 
tion, the result to me was disastrous, but to the patient relief, for 
where the sulphate of zine and all our various exhortations failed, 
my example was successful. But as I looked round that room with 
those tittering faces seemingly jeering at me, I felt that that was 
an incident in my life as a doctor when I did not show to the 
greatest advantage. 

Other papers follow :— 

Many years ago when I had been a few weeks in deacon’s orders I 
was conducting a children’s service in the schoolroom of a large 
manufacturing town. The behaviour of the youngsters constrained 
me to leave my desk and expostulate with some of the ringleaders in 
the choir. One urchin in particular, with a nose for his years of 
Slawkenbergian protuberance, grinned impudently at my remon- 
strance. Losing temper I administered a moderately vigorous back- 
handed flick in the face. The result was alarming. Blood spirted 
from his nose freely over my surplice. Dean Stanley has traced 
this Anglican vestment back to the robe of the Levites made of 
white material so that the stains of sacrifice might be washed out. 
Here was I red with the blood of a bleating kid! The girls screamed, 
the boys shouted “ You have killed him; you'll be hanged, you'll be 
hanged |" ‘The offender was led out to the school pump, and the 
rising generation defrauded of the sight of their spiritual pastor in a 
criminal dock. But I had a tingling consciousness that I had lost 
my dignity, lost my influence. There and then I registered a vow, 
never since broken, that appeals to a congregation must keep to those 
striking illustrations which exclude fisticuffs. 

[R. F. McC., Yorks. ] 

It was before a large audience of keen political artisans. I was 
taking the negative in a debate with a prominent temperance 
organiser on the question, “Is Drink the Cause of Poverty?” For 
one point in my indictment I relied upon a quotation from Booth’s 
Life and Labours ; & quotation | had found in some Socialist tract, 
Of course, before quoting 1 emphasised the monumental accuracy, 
tireless independence, complete reliability, &c., of the author—and 
all from hearsay, for | had never read the book. The effect of my 
quotation coming at the end of a series of arguments and cul- 
minating so aptly and authoritatively was excellent, and I believe 
the vote was won. My opponent then replied—very briefly. He 
ignore! all my points save one—the quotation. As for that he 
produced Booth’s book, and turning to the passage he said something 
to this effect : “* My accomplished opponent has evidently forgotten 
to read a little further. What he has quoted is certainly here, but 
as an opinion to be avoided. The accurate, independent, reliable 
author—and I agree with every word of that praise—continues thus : 
and he then read a scathing passage denouncing the very opinion I 
had quoted as Booth’s own. Of course the shock was irresistible. 
The audience cheered and laughed, and cheered again. There was 
no need to put the vote to the meeting, I had not a single supporter, 
A circumstance in which I can appear to even less advantage will 
occur if I should win a guinea for relating this! 

[A. R. O., Leeds. ] 

I had come to the end of a fortnight’s tramp through Normandy. 
Footsore, weary, and not a little down at heel, I reached Caen one 
July atternoon, and found to my inexpressible disgust that I had just 
missed the Newbaven boat. This mishap immediately impressed two 
facts upon my mind. The first was, that there would not be another 
steamer for two days; the second, that I had only one franc in my 
pocket. What was to be done? In desperation I decided to call 
upon the English Consv]; but as luck would have it, that gentle- 
men’s office was locked, and nobody could direct me to his private 
residence. There remained but one question to be considered— 
should I expend my last coin on some sort of a lodging for the night, 
or should | recklessly squander it in riotous living? The former 
course seemed the more respectable ; but it is notorious how the 
claims of respectability will vanish before the more material appeals 
of bunger, and it was not long ere I had resolved at all risks to 
gratify my ravenous appetite. This done, I began to cast about for 
a suitable sleeping-place, and at length found one in the shape of an 
empty luggage-van, situated in a remote, deserted corner of the quay. 
Into this, when it grew perfectly dark, I crept, and as I was dead 
tired and the weather was sultry, I was soon fast asleep. But alas ! 
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my slumbers were not of long duration. I awoke with a start to find 
my chambre a coucher flooded in light; divers exclamations of 
malediction and surprise were being hurled at me; my person was 
being roughly shaken by two stalwart sergents de ville! It was in 
vain I attempted to explain that I was no vagabond—my dilapidated 
appearance was against me. It was in vain that I protested I wasa 
free-born Englishman—all my protests passed unheeded. I was 
ignominiously dragged to the police-station, and — spent the 
remainder of the night in a prison cell! Of course things were put 
right the next morning, and the police authorities were them profuse 
in their apologies, but I do not think I can ever have shown to less 
advantage than I did on that memorable night. 
[J. H. C., Clapton. ] 


It was on the third day of the “ final” test match at Kennington 
Oval. Jessop was crouching and smiling; the Australians were 
cat-like and untiring in the field, and we spectators were watching 
each ball bowled and hit as though the eternal welfare of every 
Briton depended on it. | Two seats away from me sat a middle-aged 
man wearing a panama hat which was pulled over his eyes. Every 
now and again, after the cheers accorded some smart performance 
had subsided, this man would ask, as it appeared to me, an absurd 
question. The telegraph board, surely large enough for all to see, 
was directly opposite, and the never-ending queries : ‘‘ How many 
has Jessop made?” “That was Jessop again, wasn’t it?” got on 
my nerves and annoyed me, but, most irritating of all, he was 
invariably answered, and that courteously. 

The century was at last hoisted to the Gloucestershire batsman’s 
credit. A tremendous cheer followed. ‘“‘What was that for?” 
came from the man in the panama hat. I could stand it no longer. 
Detaching a pair of glasses, I handed them to him with a remark : 
“ Perhaps with th2se you'll be able to see.” A second later I would 
have given much to recall those words, ‘“ Tbank you,” he replied 
as he raised his hat from his eyes, “ but I am afraid I must rely upon 
the kindness of the gentlemen around me for my view of the game.” 
The poor fellow was stone blind ! [F. F. G., Suffolk. ] 


Competition No. 154 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best sixteen line 

poem embodying some definite impression of travel. 
RULES, 

Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,”’ must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 3 September, 1902, Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the third page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition, Competitors sending more 
than gne attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 





New ‘Becks Received. 


POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Cawein (Madison), Kentucky Poems ..........cecccescccscceees (Richards) net 
Kantzow (Alfred de), Ultima Verba ............. Svecscccecoccece (Unwin) net 
Salmon (Arthur L.), Lyrics and Verses ..........cceeceeeceeeeees (Blackwood) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Bradley (M. C. and E. T.), Westminster Abbey....(“ Pall Mall Gazette” Office) 
Richards (Franklin T.), The Eve of Christianity (Richards) net 
Turbervill (Col. J. P.). Ewenny Priory ......... 6000s cose ecccces (Stock) net 
Claviere (R. de Maulde la), The Saints : Saint Cajetau ......... -(Duckwortb) 
Eckenstein (Lina), Albrecht Diirer (Duckworth) net 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Liddeil (Mark H.), An Introduction to the Scientific Study of English Poetry 
(Richards) 


Darlington (John), Effective Speaking and Writing....... «sees «e(Allenson) 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Moncrieff (A. R. Hope), edited by, Around London, West Side ........(Black) 
The Fascination of London : The Strand ............ eocces ++++++s( Black) net 
Palmer (William T.), Lake Country Rambles (Chatto and Windus) 
. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Hulme (Edward), Plain English ........... abessencee onscoPaeeesssed (Jarrold) 
Halsey (Francis Whiting), Our Literary Deluge (Richaris) 
Neai (Jasper), Liberalism and the Children (Simpkin Marshall) 
Tho Meese, VR. Bhs ccccccccccscccevosceses Se cceooncesescesoesesoesd (Unwin) 
General Reports of H.M. Inspectors on Elementary Schools, &c. for the year 
1901 «++. «+..( Eyre and Spottiswoode) 
of H.M. Inspectors on Science and Art Schools, &c. for 1901 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode) 
A Guide to the Antiquities of the Stone Age..... eccccccoes -(British Museum) 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Moncrieff (A. R. Hope), Guide to Sussex ...........+. 
” ” ” Dorset, &c. 

Braddon (M. E.), Under Love’s Rule ........ 

Bickerdyke (John), Letters to Sea-Fishers.... © ...-.0seeeeeeeeees --(Cox) net 

Shakespeare, The Edinburgh Folio: King Richard IT (Richards) net 
King Henry IX., First Part ( __,, ) net 

PERIODICALS. 

Alpine Journal, Woman at Home, Scottish Art and Letters, Harper’s Monthly, 
Modern Language Quarterly, Longman’s, Leisure Hour, Sunday at Home, Boy's 
Own, Girl’s Own, Cassell’s, Magazine of Art, Chambers’, Cornhill, English 
Illustrated, Home Arts and Crafts. 


.-(Black) 


ccccccccch wD 
.(Simpkin Marshall) 
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